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EN might never have thought of it, but women 

have long known the convenience of a shelf 
above the kitchen sink. The new Crane Corwith has an 
integral one in the flat-topped box back. ... Men, not 
being daily annoyed, might not guess how often over- 
hanging sink fittings can break dishes. A recess, into 
which even the spout swings back, leaves the whole 
sink free. ... Low back for under-window placement, 
concealed hose and spray, hand-closing Dual strainer 


or lever- operated pop-up waste to make the sink a 


























dishpan; every detail of the Corwith is planned from 
women’s viewpoint. Because women know that 
pleasant surroundings also keep away fatigue, it is 
offered in the Lisbon blue here shown and in eleven 
other charming hues. At nearby Crane Exhibit 
Rooms, you will find many suggestions for business- 
like efficiency in home management and for the mod- 
ern beauty that adds so much to house selling values. 
Your architect and plumbing contractor will help you 


take advantage of modern possibilities at lowest cost. 
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March, businesswise, came in lamb- 
like. It should go out a little more 
lion-like. 

So far, the Farm Board has raised 
only a crop of dissatisfaction. 


Money promises to become cheaper 
still, especially call. 


Unemployment is serious—though 
it is unpopular to say so. 


Natural gas is paying better than 
gasoline, 

Hoover's fact-finding has brought 
only fault-finding. Give him time. 


A prediction: Good stocks will go 
liigher this Fall. 


i a 


Public sentiment is turning against 
the billion-dollar-merger movement— 
partly because they often throw mex: 
idle. 

Beware of second-rate aviation 
S tocks. 


1 guess: The London naval con- 
ferees will, at the eleventh hour, sink 


most of their differences. 


The best motor stocks are cheap. 
Ditto oils. 


The jobless include more salaried 
men than ever before. 


Rail mergers are at least getting 
steam up. 


IVoll’s tip to investigate Soviet 
activities here is worth following. 


Lucky Cal.! 


—industrially, commercially, labor- 
wise, stock marketwise. 
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abroad 


When you go 
... your own ideals 
of luxury! 





| The famous transatlantic fleet of the United 


States Lines draws its inspirations from the 


sai 





life. So, you find... your stateroom a revela- 
tion in completeness, to the smallest accessory... your cuisine so appetizing it re- 
cently won four coveted awards... your alert stewards speaking your own lan- 
guage...your diversions ranging from putter to night club... your lounges and 
salons invested with elegance. Little wonder 103 college alumni organizations 
singled out these ships as their official fleet to Europe! For five day speed, take 
the Leviathan, World's Largest Ship. For economy with luxury, the superb cabin 
liners... George Washington, America, Republic, President Harding or President 
Roosevelt. Sail...under the Stars and Stripes! 
Pansult your local Steamship Agent or 


UNITED STATES 


LINES |e! 


| 


45 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ooking 


Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


N 10 or 15 years, perhaps sooner, 

the fear of want for men over 
40, 50 or 60 will be lifted. The ques- 
tion is what kind of old age or social 
insurance shall we have? Shall it be 
a contributory plan by private agen- 
cies outside of government functions, 
or shall it be State insurance? The 
main obstacle to private contributory 
plans is what will become of those 
who have not the means to con- 
tribute. The poor we will always 
have with us, is the Biblical saying. 
Will we, in prosperous America? 
The objections to State insurance are 
well known to business men. 

Samuel Crowther, whose _ recent 
articles on the results of Prohibition 
have stirred national interest, will 
contribute a number of articles to 
Forbes on The Need for Old Age 
Pensions. They will be comprehen- 
sive factual, comparative. He has a 
solution to suggest that will interest 
business men particularly. 

For this work Mr. Crowther is 
unusually well equipped. He has a 
wide experience as a journalist both 
in Europe and America. He is a con- 
tributor to a number of outstanding 
magazines, a biographer and collabo- 
rator with a number of foremost 
Americans: Henry Ford, John H. 
Patterson, Harvey S. Firestone, and 
one of our soundest writers on cur- 
rent economic subjects. Among his 
recent books are The Romance and 
Rise of the American Tropics; 
Money, How to Make It, Use It, 
Invest It; Prohibition and Pros- 


‘perity. 


The first article will appear soon. 


ANY airplane manufacturers 
are facing an acute problem 
of overproduction and, according to 
authorities, the next few months may 
witness the elimination of many of 
the smaller companies. 


There has been an 
crease in “air-mindedness’ 


in- 
the 


immense 
in 
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Owners tell us the Cord front-drive has 


brought back the thrill, long forgotten: that of driv- 


ing their cars for the pleasure of driving—E. L.CORD 


C ORD FRONT DRIVE 


SEDAN $3095... BROUGHAM $3095... CABRIOLET $3295 .. PHAETON $3295 Prices F. O. B. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY - AUBURN, INDIANA 











A 2-billion dollar 


testimonial 


ECOND only to New York, 
and valued at more than two 
billions of dollars annually, the 
water-borne tonnage on San 
Francisco Bay is a cold-facts 
testimonial to San Francisco’s 
dominance as the headquarters 
city for the whole Pacific Coast! 
The city’s geographical location 
and its great deep water harbor 
have made it the traditional gate- 
way to 900,000,000 people in the 
lands that the Pacific borders. 
1,600,000 people of more than 
average per capita wealth live 
within the radius of an hour’s 
ride; and 11,000,000 people who 
live west of the Rocky Mountains 
can be served more quickly and 
cheaply from San Francisco than 
from any other city... 


SAN FRANCISCO 


=-“WHERE LIFE IS BETTER” 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Manufac dnrwrs Choore 
SAN FRANCESCO 
| 












The city’s even, workable cli- 
mate and the great natural re- 
sources (including natural gas) 
that are close at hand tell further 
why San Francisco is headquart- 
ers for the leading financial, manu- 
facturing, distributing and trans- 
portation interests in the West. 


Send the coupon below for an 
interesting, illustrated book that 
will tell you more about this city 
by the Golden Gate... the stra- 
tegic business base that has no 
western equal. 








CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 903, 703 Market Street 
San Francisco, California—I want the book, Why 
Manufacturers choose San Francisco.”’ 


Name a 
Street 


City State - z 
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United States. Following  Lind- 
bergh’s flight the industry was {a- 
vored with an amount of free pub- 
licity such as has never been equalled 
in business history and very likely 
never will be matched. With this im- 
petus it was to be expected that 
aviation should boom. Then came the 
crash when the financial world did its 
ground loop. A year before then a 
sudden slump in orders was notice- 
able but the heads of many of these 
companies, who were not business 
men, paid little heed. 

What must be done by concerns 
that would survive will be told in a 
succeeding issue, by E. S. Evans, 
president of the Detroit Aircraft 
Corporation. He knows the ex- 
perience of the automobile industry 
under similar stress and suggests a 
way out. The article will be both a 
review and a forecast. 


NSURANCE men have marveled 

at the results attained by such 
stars in their world as Charles P. 
Rogge, who in a contest with 100 life 
insurance agents beat them all, and 
George H. Beach, who in a less 
spectacular way sells business ‘insur- 
ance in the millions. Both have 
pointed out in Fores that the sell- 
ing of life insurance, especially to 
men in the higher income brackets, 
is complex and requires experts to 
handle it. 

In a future issue we will have an 
article about a man who is not spec- 
tacular but who, in a very small way 
and after a beginning that many 
would scorn, has built up a business 
that is the talk of the Pacific Coast. 
In his particular field he is one of 
the highest scoring salesmen. As the 
interviewer, Otis R. Ryson, so well 
expresses it, “he wasn’t in the posi- 
tion to go after the big fish, but he 
knew that a full basket of small fry 
weighs just as much as a few big 
fellows.” How he does it will be told 
in ForRBES. 


HOULD we pay employees by 

check? The experience of an 
important rubber tire company, con- 
centrated in a mid-Western scene, 
will give the answer in a convincing 
manner. The point will be driven 
home by an incident which, in its 
inception, is all too common when 
large groups of workers must be paid 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Cash must be transported, handled 
and disbursed at least every two 
weeks. The conclusion, as related in 
a future issue, will be convincing ot 
the need for proper safeguards. 
Some banking details still remain to 
be worked out but it is obvious that 
a safer way of payment than by cash 
must be and is being developed by 





large concerns. 
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Send for the complete 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


of this New Training 
for men who want to become independent 
in the next five years 


AAW 













EGINNING immediately, the famous 

Course and Service of the Alexander 

Hamilton Institute is being replaced by 
an entirely new Course and Service. 

The reason is obvious. The organiza- 
tion of business, the tempo of business, 
are both in process of rapid change. In a 
brief period of thirty days between Octo- 
ber 15th and November 15th, 1929, 
thousands of men who supposed that 
they were secure for life found themselves 
suddenly ruined. Thousands had their 
confidence so shaken that they are dazed 
and wondering. They have no plan. 

“What will happen to business in the 
next few years?” they are asking. ““ What 
program should we lay out for ourselves?” 

Two years ago the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, from its nation-wide contact 
with business leaders, sensed the tre- 
mendous changes which were about to 
come, and began to make preparations 
to meet them. 

The result is the new Course and Ser- 
vice. It is to be new from start to finish— 





so new that the latter part will not be 
entirely off the presses for some months. 


What about your next 5 years? 


Revolutionary changes are in prospect 
for the next few years. 

Little business units are being merged 
into big units. Industries are reaching 
out into foreign markets. Production 
methods are being revolutionized. Secu- 
rity prices are subject to a whole new set of 
conditions. The strategy of the past is 
entirely unfitted for the new competition. 

What are you doing to fit yourself to 
meet the new conditions? 

In the next five years, business will offer 
more opportunity and more danger than 
any similar period for a long time. 


This book will interest only mature-minded men seriously inter- 
ested in business education. If you are one of the merely curious— 





PLEASE DO NOT WRITE 


More men will aehieve independence. 
More men who might achieve it will fail 
because of a failure properly to analyze 
the facts. 

A right program will be more profit- 
able than it has ever been. A wrong de- 
cision will be far more costly. 


Send for the facts 


What the new Course and Service can 
mean to your business progress is ex- 
plained in a newly published booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know.” It 
gives facts about this new training which 
we have not space for here. It should be 
read by every man who expects to win a 
secure place for himself in the next five 
years. 

The first edition of 10,000 copies was 
exhausted in 24 days. We have just 
printed a limited second edition, and will 
welcome the opportunity of sending you 
a copy, free. 

To help us prevent this book from 
falling into the hands of men for whom 
it has no message, we ask you merely to 
fill in the spaces in the coupon below. 
Mail the coupon today. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute.240 Astor 
Place, New York City.(In Canada address Alexan- 
der HamiltonInstitute, Ltd.,C.P.R.Bldg.,Toronto.) 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know.” 
Name Age a 
Business 
Address, 


Business 
Position 











Type of business 









ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 





300 concerns have found 


how to get more for each dollar 
of promotion and sales expense 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100 Broad Street 


In New York more than 300 concerns are making their sales 
and promotion expenditures more remunerative through spot 
stocks at Bush Distribution Service. Some of the biggest 
corporations in the country — and plenty of small ones; 
chain stores that make profits by cutting costs and speeding 
turnover ; distributors of small items and large, from grocery 
staples to heavy machinery. 


Is this true for you, too? 


They have learned that Bush Service cuts the cost of receiving, 
storing, servicing and delivering goods for the entire Metro- 
politan area. This may be true for you, too. 


They have learned that new accounts can be opened — and 
held —by the sure and prompt effectiveness of Bush deliveries. 
This may be true for you, too. 


These 300 know how helpful Bush Service is in keeping and 
strengthening old accounts. For instance, it prevents substitu- 
tion of competing goods in place of their own products which 
are always in stock. And it often induces dealers to substitute 
the spot stock goods for competitors’ items that are out of 
stock. Very likely that is true for you, too. 


Ask for fuller details 


Write for complimentary copy of “More Profits in New York,” 
a fact book of Bush Service to others. Outline your problem 
— type of product, method of sale, price range, etc., — and 
receive, with this book, a special Bush Service letter telling 
just what our organization can do to make your sales cost 
dollar in New York produce more profits. 


Bush Terminal Company 


Please mention this issue of Forbes 


New York, N. Y. 
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R M. BRYAN was for many 
e years the New York editor of 
The Black Diamond, which is pub- 
lished in the interest of coal deaiers, 
buyers, sellers and the industry. He 
was one of those who watched a 
prosperous industry decline and now 
he has the satisfaction of seeing one 
aspect of it that is causing a gleam of 
optimism to flash into the smoky 
caverns where Pluto dwells. His 
article in this issue is the forerunner 
of a number of timely articles that 
will take a bird's-eye view of basic 
industries. 


USINESS men will be looking 

ahead more confidently for the 
remainder of 1930 on the basis of 
what has happened in the first quar- 
ter, which will soon close. Merryle 
Stanley Rukeyser in this issue pre- 
sents the opinions of the leading 
economists on the probable course ot 
events. It is something with which 
all those engaged in business are 
concerned. 

Emphasis is given to the drop in 
the prices of wheat, cotton, coffee, 
livestock and other commodities 
which come from the soil. The ef- 
fect of this on all commercial transac- 
tions should bring forcibly to our at- 
tention that none can be prosperous 
until agriculture is stabilized. This 
is the object of the amazing activities 
of the Farm Board. Future articles 
will relate the co-operative measures 
affecting the food industries to other 
commercial pursuits. 


HE1 SHAFER will follow in 

the footsteps of Tom Masson 
to give Forses readers some of the 
lighter aspects of the world we have 
lived in. Modernism is the obscur- 
ing light and we dash on at a pace 
which leaves no leisure for reflec- 
tion or observation. Mr. Shafer 
loves to reminisce and he can recount 
from memory details of the old life 
that are warming and perhaps a little 
sobering. He was an interested ob- 
server in those slow days, leisurely 
days, when business was_ business 
and a drug store was really a drug 
store and not a department store 


He recalls when everyone went 
down on Sunday afternoon to see 
the train come in, when it was fun 
to bike eight miles to the county fair, 
when an ice cream sody cost 5 cents 
and when in the churches they still 
sang: “Touch Not the Cup It Is 
Death to the Soul.” He will cast a 
look backward just to show us where 
we have rushed from so fast. His 
articles will be in an entirely new 
vein. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT ana COMMENT 


By B. C. Forbes 


REFLECTIONS FTER visiting several of 
ON VISITING America’s most “fashionable” 
WINTER Winter playgrounds, I have reached 
PLAYGROUNDS the conclusion that men who work 


hard enjoy life most. The men at 
such places can be divided—apart from the very old and 
the very young—into two classes, first, busy men of 
affairs who are enjoying a brief respite from heavy dai‘y 
responsibilities, and, second, rich loafers. I was im- 
pressed by the obvious enjoyment corporation heads and 
other important executives were deriving from their va- 
cation activities. They entered into everything with the 
zest of school boys. They were there to forget business 
worries—and they were doing so. Knowing that their 
period of relaxation was short, they were enthusiastically 
making the most of it. They were happy, carefree, 
genial, jovial. 

The idle rich fellows, on the other hand, although in- 
dulging in exactly the same activities, palpably were 
bored. They went through the motions of having a joy- 
ous time, but their whole attitude was unenthusiastic, in- 
different, joyless. To them it was the same old sing-song, 
the same old routine, the same purposeless inanities. 

I came away glad that it is my lot in life to have to 
work hard. Once in a while—like most men, I suppose— 
[am tempted to indulge in self-pity for having to toil so 
slavishly. But when I contrasted the zest of the hard 
workers with the boredom of the loafers, I concluded that 
it was much better to have too much rather than too little 
to do. Without work, play cannot be ecstatically enjoyed. 


Basic thinking begets firm foundations. 
Fixity of purpose often calls for flexibility of method. 


Employees worth their salt don’t get fresh. 


DEPORT HETHER it be true or un- 
SOVIET true. that Russian Soviets 
TROUBLE have sent $1,250,000 to finance dis- 
MAKERS turbances here, Communistic defi- 

ance of law and order has become. 
such an annoyance that the alien ringleaders should be 
speedily deported. Were there no unemployment these 
anti-American demonstrations in New York and else- 
where would attract less attention and arouse less protest. 
3ut these disturbers of the peace exercise malicious in- 
genuity in appealing to the jobless to rise in revolt against 
a “capitalistic system” which is pictured as greatly enrich- 
ing the few by impoverishing the many. How much 
tolerance would the Soviet Government show towards 
anti-Soviet demonstrations by American citizens in Mos- 
cow? Short shrift should be given aliens illegally seeking 


to overthrow our institutions Deport them! 


FLORIDA HE writer, visiting Florida, 
SHOWS was impressed most by the 
GREAT grit everywhere exhibited. No State 
GRIT ever experienced more reason” for 


losing heart. Yet your typical 

Floridian is full of faith and fight and optimism. One; 
cannot -but feel confident concerning Florida’s futtre 
when such spirit is universally manifested. When mis- 
fortune ceases to deal deadly blows, Florida’s comeback 
should be swift and impressive. Very sensibly, the people 
are turning to horticulture and agriculture and industry, ’ 
the necessary foundations for the State’s future great- 
ness. Capital is again beginning to take hold here and 
there. Real estate values doubtless have passed the worst. 
The popularity of Florida resorts is again'on the ascend- 
ent—Palm Beach reminded me of Wall Street, so numer- 
ous were the financial notables there last month. Next 
Winter will probably find accommodations at a premium. 
One suggestion: _Florida’s fruit growers should de- 
velop co-operative marketing on Californian lines. 
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DON’T SEE 


ANY executives of corpora- 





























ONLY tions and officers of institu- 
YOUR tions stultify their advancement by 
DEPARTMENT considering only their own depart- 











ment and not viewing the best in- 
terests of the organization as a whole. The impression 
thus made upon higher-ups is unfavorable. They con- 
clude that the subordinate who sees only a part and not 
the whole lacks breadth, that he is narrow-gauged, not 
broad-gauged, that he is little rather than big. General 
Motors was troubled in its early days by executives of 
units (as its component companies are called) thinking 
only of their own company and its well-being, without 
having any regard for the prosperity of the parent cor- 


















































poration. This shortsightedness was very largely cured 
by the formation of the Managers Securities Company, 
through which executives of units shared in the profits 
of the parent corporation. Since then General Motors 
has functioned more smoothly, more integratedly, more 
efficiently and more profitably. 

That is a tip to many younger and junior executives to 
overcome little-mindedness and to cultivate business 
statesmanship. 


The man who has an objective rarely becomes an objeci 
of charity. 
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JOHN NORTH WILLYS 
Canandaigua, New York, 
boy who early switched 
from bicycles to automo- 
biles, made many millions 
and now goes as U. 
Ambassador to Poland 


GATES W. McGARRAH 
Resigned as chairman of 
Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York to become 
American director of the 
Bank for _ International 

Settlements 


WORLD HE World Bank—the Bank 
BANK of International Settlements— 
SHOULD —should work. Its organization 
WORK may, indeed, prove the most mo- 


mentous event of 1930. While at 
first it will deal mainly with collecting and distributing 
reparations, it probably will grow greatly in importance, 
in its ramifications, as time passes. It does not strain the 
imagination to see it holding the gold reserves of the 
world, the Central Bank for all other Central Banks. 
Why should hundreds of millions of gold—tons and tons 
of it—be shipped back and forth across the Atlantic, 
back and forth across the Pacific, back and forth between 
South America and North America, back and forth be- 
tween London and Paris and next between Paris and 
Given the right management, the Basle institu- 
tion should steadily gain in prestige, winning the confi- 
dence of banks and governments and people throughout 
the world. 

Gates W. McGarrah, America’s chief contribution to 
the institution, is a banker of ripe experience, of sound 
ability, of unimpeachable character, conservative, trust- 
worthy, temperamentally fitted to co-operate effectively 
with other brainy men. 

Mr. McGarrah’s successor as Chairman of the Board 
and Federal Reserve agent at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, J. Herbert Case, is a man of similarly high 
type. His selection consequently has given universal sat- 
isfaction. 


Jerlin ? 


GUARANTEEING ECORD another failure for 


BANK State interference with busi- 
DEPOSITS ness. Nebraska’s system of guar- 
FAILS anteeing bank deposits has totally 


collapsed and is being abandoned. 
Kansas, Oklahoma and South Dakota have had a similar 
experience. The writer repeatedly predicted when dema- 
gogues were demanding bank guarantee legislation that it 
wouldn’t work. It put a premium upon inefficiency, not 
to say dishonesty. It punished success to bolster up 
failure. The theory, like many theories championed by 
demagogues ignorant of economics, sounded delightfully 
No bank depositor was ever going to lose a 


alluring. 








M. G. B. WHELPLEY 
Elected president of the 
new American Express 
Bank & Trust Company, 
which will begin business 
in April with an initial 

capital of $15,000,000 


J. HERBERT CASE 
Appointed Chairman of 
the Board and _ Federal 
Reserve agent at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New 
York, succeeding Gates W. 

MeGarrah 


dollar. The scheme, in actual operation, has brought 
nothing but losses. But will this experience discourage 
scheming politicians from advocating other equally chi- 
merical panaceas? That would be too much to expect— 
until the process of raising the standard of economic edu- 
cation among the rank and file of the people has made 
further progress. Unfortunately the importance of sup- 
porting such educational work is not realized by many 
men immersed in their own affairs. 


AYING high prices is the 
surest way to stimulate over- 
production. Yet that is what the 
Farm Board has been doing. The 
final consequences are unpleasant to 
contemplate. That every taxpayer will be called upon to 
foot the bill seems inevitable. Whether that bill will stop 
at the $500,000,000 already appropriated remains to be 
seen. Once an unsound policy is embarked upon, it is 
not easy to stop it when politics are being played and 
when the cost comes from the public treasury. The 
operations of the Farm Board and the Canadian Wheat 
Pool have meant, in effect, that North American countrics 
have been holding the bag while other exporting nations 
marketed their crops. Unless Nature intervenes, the 
chances all are that these withheld surpluses will have to 
be sold at a loss. Since our farmers will doubtless look 
to the Farm Board to buy their 1930 crop, they are little 
likely to cut down production. 

Meanwhile the Farm Board’s operations are playing 
havoc with the vast existing machinery for handling 
grain. Private interests cannot compete successfully 
against a governmental agency operating without regard 
to loss. It would be tragic were this vast machinery to be 
bankrupted and discarded by this colossal excursion into 
State Socialism. The further the unchartered venture is 
carried, the more alarming becomes the threatened upshot. 
The nation has not been built up by government owner- 
ship. This latest grand-scale plunge into government 
operation cannot be viewed without the gravest misgiv- 
ings. Have Americans discarded their recent popular 
slogan, “Less government in business and more business 
in government” ? 


WHAT WILL 

FARM BOARD 
COST 

TAX PAYERS? 








GENERAL 

ELECTRIC'S 
CONSIDERATION ern amalgamations have very often 
FOR WORKERS 


F REQUENT complaint is made, 
not without cause, that mod- 


resulted in employees being dropped 
without the slightest consideration. 
It is refreshing, therefore, to note the action taken by one 
very large company, General Electric, when headquarters 
of its lamp-making division were recently moved from 
Harrison, N. J., to Cleveland. General Electric published 
advertisements in New York and other newspapers ad- 
dressed, ‘““To Executives and Personnel Managers,” ex- 
plaining that the shift “provides an opportunity for local 
concerns to secure the services of a few efficient Gen- 
eral Electric employees trained in accounting, research 
and statistical work, who, by reason of home ties, cannot 
be transferred to such a distant point. Every one of 
them has our unqualified recommendation, and would be a 
distinct asset to organizations in a position to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity.” 

The ultimate success or failure of the economic evolu- 
tion now under way will be mainly determined, in my 
humble opinion, on how the nation’s working classes fare 
wider the new order. If workers can be reasonably pro- 
‘vided for by the vast combinations, chains, etc., now being 
brought into being, then all probably will be well because, 
after all, business can be done on a large scale cheaper, as 
a rule, than on a small scale. But if several millions of 
willing workers should be cast aside and left wholly un- 
provided for by those responsible for such widespread 
unemployment, then public opinion and politicians will 
unquestionably call for a drastic change in our economic 
and social set-up. _Unemployment insurance may prove 
‘sufficient to meet the situation. Or it may be that State 
Socialism will be demanded. And heaven preserve us 
from that! 

The thoughtfulness of General Electric is commended 
to other corporations throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 


UTILITY T 


IS SHAMEFUL the way 
MAN VOTED 


various communities differ with 


“FIRST Washington politicians in sizing up 
CITIZEN” public utility leaders. The poli- 


ticians persistently do their worst to 
convince the public that all utility men wear horns. The 
Federal Trade Commission, by command of Congress, 
has taken up the same hue and cry, and has striven eagerly 
to hold utility executives up to condemnation and scorn. 
. Yet one city after another has had the effrontery to accord 
‘the local utility leader the highest honor within its power. 
Not so very long ago Chairman Atkinson of Georgia 
Power Co. was the recipient of Atlanta’s Loving Cup 
awarded annually to the citizen contributing the most 
valuable disinterested public service. President Leonard 
of Puget Sound Power & Light also received a token of 
‘his outstanding popularity. And now James E. David- 
son, president of the Nebraska Power Company, has been 
acclaimed as “Omaha’s First Citizen” and made the re- 
cipient of the American Legion’s citation and medal. 


Not 
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only so, but both local newspapers greatly applauded the 
selection. Says the Omaha News editorially: 


“The prime requisite for such distinction is public service, 
something done for the advancement of the city’s interest, spiritual, 
intellectual and material. ... Mr. Davidson’s entire career since 
coming here has been one of steadfast devotion to high ideals of 
public service. So continually has he been engaged in work of 
one kind or another for the advancement of the city’s welfare in 
all directions, it has at times seemed that his private affairs are 
of secondary importance to him. Yet the greatest single accom 
plishment to his credit has been the improvement he has made in 
the business of ‘which he has been executive head.” 


Which should know utility men better, Washington 
politicians or the people among whom the utility men live, 
move and have their being? To ask the question is to 
answer it. Such incidents as those here cited are sufficient 
to convince every unbiased person of the condemnable un- 
fairness ‘of self-seeking politicans, but it would be too 
much to expect the politicians to cease their malicious 
maligning. Happily, truth finally triumphs—and will do 
so in regard to our public utility leaders, the great ma- 
jarity of whom—there are, of course, exceptions—deserve 
to be ranked among our most useful, most constructive, 
most progressive, most worthy citizens. 


“OUTRAGEOUS” N EXTRAORDINARY busi- 
ARREST ness case has been before the 
CONDEMNED New York Courts. Charles V. 


BY COURT Bob, described as “a mining eng- 


neer,” along with associates, in- 
serted a full-page newspaper advertisement offering stock 
in a merger he announced was to be effected. In this ad- 
vertisement it was declared that the directors would be 
selected from among a list.of names which included 
Samuel Insull, the Chicago utility magnate, William T. P. 
Hollingsworth, president, and Robert L. Kester, vice- 
president, of Claude Neon Lights. A denial was printed 
that Mr. Insull had the slightest intention of going on the 
board. Messrs. Hollingsworth and Kester published an 
advertisement denying that they would have anything 
whatsoever to do with the Bob project and characterizing 
the advertisement as “misleading” 
spects. 


in certain other re- 

Messrs. Hollingsworth and Kester, at the instigation 
of Bob, were arrested and underwent the humiliating or- 
deal of being taken to the Tombs, finger-printed, hand- 
cuffed and placed in cells. When, after a long drawn out 
hearing before a magistrate, ‘he case came before a Su- 
preme Court Justice, he promptly discharged the de- 
fendants, on the ground that the statements contained in 
their advertisement were in accordance with the facts. 
Their counsel announces, “Our clients will now take im- 
mediate steps to secure redress for what we regard as an 
outrageous arrest and wholly unwarranted use of crimi- 
nal process.’ And action for damages for “malicious 
prosecution” has been brought against Bob. 

Surely there is something wrong with our legal ma- 
chinery when perfectly honest and responsible business 
men can be summarily arrested, thrown into jail and 
treated as felons without the slightest justification, as 
attested by the Supreme Court Justice. Were such out- 
rages to go unpunished, no responsible business man 
would be safe from the unscrupulous. 
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By NEIL M. CLARK 
An interview with FRED W. SARGENT 


President, Chicago and Northwestern 


Railway Company 


OQ MUCH has been heard of 

“the new era in transportation,” 

so much said about the grow- 
ing importance of airplanes, motor 
trucks, bus lines, and the special revo- 
lution which inland waterways are 
supposed to bring to pass when, if 
ever, they are fully developed—that 
there is some danger of losing true 
perspective in the transportation sys- 
tem of this country, the basic actual 
situation underlying the effective 
physical distribution of all the prod- 
ucts of business and industry. Legis- 
lators, among others. have run that 
grave risk. 

I went to see Fred Sargent about 
it. He is an excellent man to help 
restore perspective. He sees things 
clear. . 

Mr. Sargent is president of the 
Chicage and Northwestern Railway 
Company. and is dotng one of the 
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Planes 


most constructive jobs 
of straight railway 
management anywhere. 
My first meeting with 
Mr. Sargent was five 


years ago, when the 
letters of congratula- 


tion reaching him after his election 
to the big job were still warm and 
all except a few were asking: 

“Who is Fred Sargent ?” 

In those days the answer to this 
inquiry was: 

“Sargent? Why he’s a railroad 
lawyer. Never had a day’s operating 
experience in his life, I hear. Has 
been vice-president of the North- 
western for two or three years, head 
of their legal work. Understand he’s 
a shark on rates. hag 

But in these days, after five years 
have slipped under the bridge, the 
answer is: 

“Sargent? Oh my yes! He knows 
railroading inside out. Rates? Yes 
—and everything else. You can’t 
stump him. no matter where you set 
him down!” 

That describes him. He has a mas- 
terly way of answering unexpected 


RAILROADS .. 


.. The Hub 
of the Transport Era 


Motors, Waterways and 
Are 
of Co-ordinated Systems 





Adjuncts 




















questions with concrete facts. It 
makes no difference what the ques- 
tions are so long as they are 
railroading ! . 

Mr. Sargent has a knowledge of 
rates and rate-making such as few 
transportation executives possess ; but 
he also has a knowledge of the rela- 
tion of rates to railroad progress, and 
to prosperity. 

“No territory served by bankrupt 
railroads,” he declares, “can be pros- 
perous.” 

That is part of his doctrine. He 
has made it his job to see that the 
railroad for which he is accountable 
neither goes bankrupt nor fails to 
promote prosperity in the area 
served. 

“We are on the edge of a new era 
in transportation,’ he adds; “but it 


is not so much an era of new things, © 


as of intensive cultivation and ap- 
preciation of the old. Every day the 
real truth about our basic transporta- 
tion needs and facilities becomes 
more apparent, and the truth that 
emerges is this: for the better and 
better transportation required to serve 


a country increasingly prosperous,” ’ 
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our main need is better and more 
prosperous railroads.” 

When Sargent became president of 
the Northwestern in 1925, the rail- 
roads of the Northwest were being 
sorely tried. Three were in the 
hands of receivers. The Northwest- 
ern itself, always a prosperous and 
paying road, had been forced to re- 
duce dividends. His was a voice in 
the wilderness crying that the trouble 
was with rates. 

Owing to less traffic density and 
the heavy cost of transportation in 
Winter, railroads of that region had 
been accorded somewhat higher rates 
than those of the East and South; a 
differential of about 21 per cent., 
which was generally preserved until 
1922, when freight rates were slashed 
throughout the country. Agricultural 
depression was acute, and it was felt 
that it would help the farmers if 
freight rates on agricultural com- 
modities were lowered. More than 
25 per cent. of the tonnage of the 
railroads of the Northwest was in 
agricultural commodities. As a re- 
sult of the rate reductions, 
the differential was re- 
duced almost to the van- 
ishing point. In the course 
of a few years the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul was thrown into the 
hands of receivers. The 
Northwestern was headed 
in the same direction—un- 
til Mr. Sargent vigorously 
became president. He went 
into office with a program 
of securing rate increases ; 
he declared that, if neces- 
sary, he would appeal to 
the Federal courts on the 
ground that rates at that 
time were confiscatory. He 
secured the upward re- 
visions. 
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“The railroads are our real 
transportation standby, in spite 
of alb the hullabaloo about air- 
ways, waterways, hard roads,” is 
the frank view of Fred Sargent. 
It is natural that it should be for 
he is a railroad man and a hard 
hitter. 


E ALSO went in with the pro- 
gram of building up the physi- 
cal property (to-day almost a $700,- 
000,000 investment, one-seventh of 
which has been added under his 
administration), to make it a strong, 
healthy, vigorous, prosperity-pro- 
moting factor in the communities 
served. In this, too, he succeeded. 
The vigor with which these policies 
have been pursued led to the recent 
increase in the Northwestern’s divi- 
dend rate. That same vigor has 
placed the Northwestern in the front 
rank of progressively-managed rail- 
roads. 
“It seems to be generally thought,” 
Mr. Sargent remarked, “that rail 


rates have some special magic by 



























THREE links in 
transportation 
that should co- 
ordinate instead 
of indulging in 
costly rivalries 
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which they can make people prosper- 
ous, or otherwise. In the very broad- 
est sense, that is true. It is conceiv- 
able that a country throttled by 
extortionate rates would stagnate; 
but so would the railroads of such a 
country stagnate. They would merely 
spite their own faces! In any country 
where rates are equably regulated, 
you can’t do much to ‘make’ or 
‘break’ prosperity by revising rates; 
yet some of the prosperity doctors 
are forever trying to do just that. 

“Consider the farmer. There is a 
fallacy, pretty widely held, that if 
freight rates were lower, the farmer 
would get more cash. Competition 
does not operate that way; the in- 
terest of distributors is focused pri- 
marily on what is going to come out 
of the consumer’s pocket, rather than 
on what must go into the producer’s 
pocket. We had a striking illustration 
not long ago of this. 

“In connection with the Adminis- 
tration’s farm program, several of 
us were called to Washington to dis- 
cuss a proposed adjustment of rates. 

This idea was presented 


to us: 
“Tf the freight rate 
on wheat were lowered, 


the difference would find 
its way into the farmer’s 
pocket and be an immedi- 
ate blessing for him.’ 


“6 E were asked to 
reduce the _ rate 

7% cents per bushel. 
“*But,’ some of us pro- 
tested, ‘a lower rate will 
not help the farmer at all.’ 
“We argued that Liver- 
pool, which sets the world 
price of wheat, does so on 
the basis of world condi- 
tions, and is exceedingly 
sensitive to every chang- 
ing influence. No one 
country, we asserted, could 
take action tending to re- 
duce cost factors, that 
would not be felt imme- 
diately in other great 
wheat-growing countries. 
“*As soon as we an- 
nounce a reduced rate,’ we 
said, ‘Canada will meet it. 
In the Argentine, also. 
they will adjust rates 
to put farmers on a parity 
with ours. The net result, 
so far as it affects the 
price that the American 
farmer receives for his 
wheat, will be—exactly 
nothing. You may put 
some extra pennies into 
the consumer’s pocket : but 
no extra dollars into the 
farmer’s.’ 
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“This reasoning did not meet with 
favor, however, and we said at last: 

“*Very well, we'll reduce the rate 
as you ask.’ 

“The reduction, I said, was 7% 
cents per bushel. Within forty-eight 
hours after this new rate went on, 
the price of wheat dropped 8 cents a 
bushel ! 

“The principle that governs rate- 
making,’ Mr. Sargent went on, “is 
fundamentally the same 
as that which governs 
price-making in other 
business. But there is 
one vital difference. In 
business, prices are a 
matter of cost and busi- 
ness judgment, with 
freedom of choice as to 
selling or not selling. 
The business man says: 

“‘Tf this article can 
be sold at such-and- 
such a price, it will at- 
tract a maximum num- 
ber of customers. Can 
we sell it at that price 
at a profit?’ 

“The decision rests on the question 
of costs and volume. If the article 
cannot be sold at that price profit- 
ably, and if there is no other reason 
for keeping it, it may be dropped. 


‘6 UT railroads are public car- 
riers. They cannot say: ‘We 
will transport this; but not that.’ 

“They have to take any legitimate 
carrying business that is offered. And 
the government has a voice in say- 
ing how much they may charge. 
Since coal and many other heavy 
products cannot stagg tie rates that 
can easily be paid by, say, dress 
goods, the price of carrying the lat- 
ter is higher. This is in the inter- 
est of public policy. In other words, 
rates are adjusted on the old prin- 
ciple of what the traffic will bear. 
That always has been, and must be, 
the basis of freight rates: whatever 
the traffic will bear, with commodities 
moving freely in commerce. 

“The one consideration is that the 
total return to the railroad must be 
sufficient to enable it to attract con- 
servative capital, and to make im- 
provements that will 
keep the service up to 
standard, and ahead of 
immediate needs. 

“In my judgment, 
the best contribution a 
transportation system 
(rail, water, air, hard 
roads, or donkey-back) 
can make to prosperity 
is not to try at all costs 
to reduce rates, but to 
give the service that 
keeps goods moving 
freely, rapidly, uninter- 
ruptedly, at a cost with- 


Fred Sargent says it 
with railroad rates 





in reason, and without unnecessary 
rehandlings. When goods are ready to 
move, facilities ought to be at hand 
to move them at any time to any 
point, in any weather, in emergencies 
as well as under normal conditions. 

“That is the ideal. It is an ideal 
that the railroads, more nearly than 
any other form of transportation, can 
and do live up to. Most of the new 
modes of transportation appear in 
the final analysis to be 
adjuncts to, rather than 
substitutes for rail- 
roads, which are the 
basic transportation 
system of this country. 

“The future does not 
concern itself very 
much with railroad ver- 
sus motor truck. but 
does with railroad plus 
motor truck. Motor 
trucks have a definite, 
if limited, place in the 
general transportation 
scheme, a place that has 
been recognized for a 
number of years. What 
is fairly new is the use of motor 
trucks by the railroads as a supple- 
ment to terminal service. 

“A development made by the 
Northwestern line at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, is an example. Sioux 
Falls is a distributing center. We 
made it the headquarters for an ex- 
periment in the use of motor trucks 
in conjunction with rails in what 
amounts virtually to store-door de- 
livery. 

“We accept goods from any point 
for direct delivery to points within a 
radius of about 75 miles of Sioux 
Falls. Such shipments ordinarily 
would leave our hands at Sioux Falls. 
under consignment to other lines—a 
process always involving trans-ship- 
ping or switching, delay, extra costs. 

“Our method now is to transfer 
the goods at Sioux Falls directly to 
our own motor trucks. We = carry 
them either to the consumer’s door, 
or to our freight warehouse in the 
town of destination, with noteworthy 
savings in time and handlings. 

“We have a fixed investment of 
about $300,000 in this enterprise. It 


The bus takes tourists from 
the railroad to Hot Springs 
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has been highly successful. However, 
only certain communities are adapted 
to such service; they need to be se- 
lected with great care. I conceive 
that there will be a considerable de- 
velopment by railroads in this and 
similar directions from now on. 

“But there is no possibility ot ais- 
puting the relative efficiency of train 
and truck on long hauls. Five men— 
an engineer, fireman, conductor, and 
two brakemen-—can handle 3,000 tons 
on the rails with perfect ease. On 
the road, two men (sometimes one) 
can handle only about 5 tons. The 
haul must be fairly short to make 
up for any such differential, or else 
the goods must be able to absorb a 
high carrying cost.” 

What about the passenger bus? 
This comparatively new mode of 
transportation, coming into its own 
only since the almost universal de- 
velopment of hard roads, now gues 
everywhere. 

“In connection with the Union 
Pacific we are operating a transcon- 
tinental bus line,” Mr. Sargent point- 
ed out. “We are doing it, as yet, 
without profit; but certain incidental 
considerations seemed to justify the 
venture, and a little pioneering. 


‘6 NE thing we hoped to do was 

QO to drum up a certain amount 
of business among people who could 
ordinarily not travel at all, if they 
had to go by train. This we have 
been able to do. 

“There was another consideration 
arising from our special situation 
The Lincoln Highway, except in Ne- 
vada, runs close to and parallel with 
the Northwestern (and the Union 
Pacific) tracks, practically all the 
way to the Pacific Coast. Our bus 
line follows this highway. By hav- 
ing busses, we can eliminate certain 
unimportant stops formerly made by 
through trains. Passengers for these 
stops are routed to the nearest large 
town by rail, and thence by bus, the 
tickets being interchangeable. 

“The only problem of major im- 
portance that concerns us in either 
motor truck or bus lines is a ques- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Worldwide Decline 


Commodity Prices 


for 


And What It Means to Our 
Export and Domestic Trade 


RICES constitute the 

shorthand symbols by 

which the human race ex- 
presses its sentiments concerning the 
availability and desirability of an in- 
finite variety of products. 

Two months after the stock market 
debacle had run its course, there be- 
gan a cycle of panicky declines in 
the markets for the principal raw 
commodities of the world, after a 
more gradual recession since last 
July. The almost universal melting 
away of commodity values, if re- 
garded without critical analysis, un- 
questionably constitutes adverse bus- 
iness news, foreshadowing reduced 
purchasing power among agrarians at 
home and abroad. 

Manufacturers and exporters of 
ships, and shoes, and sealing wax are 
almost as vitally interested in the 
course of commodity prices as the 
farmers themselves. Only in excep- 
tional periods has there been pros- 
perity during periods of rapidly de- 
clining commodity prices. Such an 
exception was noted between January, 
1926, and May, 1927, when the De- 
partment of Labor’s index of staple 
prices indicated a decline of 9% per 
cent., the stock market averages rose 
25 per cent. and reflected growing 
business profits ascribable to in- 
creased volume and heightened ef- 
ficiency. 


T home, the experiment of politi- 

cal farm relief has been ruth- 
lessly tested. With prices for the lead- 
ing grains sinking toward the end of 
February to the lowest levels reached 
at that season of the year since 1913, 
it seemed for a time as though the 
Federal Farm Board, headed hy the 
able Alexander Legge, and despite its 
good objectives, was unintentionally 
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imparting aid to the bear speculators, 
rather than to the tillers of the soil, 
about whose welfare vote seekers are 
so solicitous on the eve of each elec- 
tion. - 

The sinking spell in the grain mar- 
kets, which was checked late in Feb- 
ruary, constituted no isolated eco- 
nomic event. Wheat declined 25 per 
cent. below the peak January price 
and cotton more than 15 per cent. 
Cotton was conspicuously weak. Rub- 
ber, sugar, coffee, silk, cocoa, even 
silver have been vehicles for express- 
ing the worldwide urge for deflation. 
Against the sweep of economic 
forces, copper virtually alone has 
stood adamant. Neither security nor 
commodity panics have budged cop- 
per from its price of 18 cents a 
pound. Copper has been an oasis of 
stability in a desert of liquidation. 
The explanation, of course, is that 
the copper industry, which is under 
the sway of a relatively few influen- 
tial leaders, has pursued a policy of 
rationalization. As consumption de- 
clined, the industry has ruthlessly re- 
duced production rather than cut 
prices. 

If farmers of the world were to 
market their new crops at the Feb- 
ruary lows, the effect on international 
purchasing power would be dele- 
terious indeed.. But there is no reason 
to suppose that precisely those prices 
will prevail when the next marketing 
season opens. In connection with 
American grains, for example, it has 
been estimated that four-fifths of the 
crops were out of the hands of 
farmers before the precipitous de- 
clines began. Accordingly, to a larger 
extent than is popularly supposed, the 





sharp declines in grain futures 
resulted chiefly thus far in 
paper losses to speculators and 
to the Federal Farm Board, which 
made advances to farmers against 
cotton and grain at higher prices than 
were quoted at the open market 
place, lending 16 cents a pound on 
cotton and $1.18 a bushel on wheat. 
The new wheat from Kansas farms 
comes on the market in July and 
from the Northwest in September. 

}usiness executives, in gauging 
the influence of commodity prices on 
purchasing power through the cur- 
rent business year, are recognizing 
the possibility that the world may 
now be on the threshold of stabiliza- 
tion. 


T would be reckless to assume that 

when new crops leave the farms 
that prices will still be at the Febru- 
ary lows which unloosed a flood of 
pessimism. The short term collapse 
of prices in general constituted an 
effect of the business recession which 
has been under way since last July, 
and also a result of the punitive 
monetary policy of central banks. 
which has been abandoned in favor 
of an easy money policy in recent 
weeks. Usually there is a time lag 
between the formulation of new 
monetary policies and their beneficent 
business results. The new regimen of 
cheap money offers the promise of a 
powerful factor toward price stabili- 
zation. Such business recovery as 
may develop in the Spring will Joubt- 
less prove a stimulant toward better 
prices for those commodities where 
the statistical position is not ir- 
reparably bad, as it now appears to 
be in coffee, for example. 

At a time when the less analytical! 
public has just become fully aware of 
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the smash in commodity prices, ob- 
servers with a sense of the rhythm 
of the market places are beginning 
to search the horizon for the next 
shase. The economic sages of Har- 
yard University point out in the pub- 
lication of the Harvard Economic 
Society “commodity prices have been 
declining at a time when manufac- 
turing output has turned upward 
after the sharp curtailment in the 
closing months of 1929. Such con- 
trary movements are not exceptional 
in circumstances like the present; 
after a setback in industry, whether 
recession or depression, activity must 
apparently increase before commodity 
prices can improve. At present, 
improvement in commodity _ prices 
should be aided materially by the 
reduced central bank rates both here 
and abroad. Stabilization in those 
commodities which form a large part 
of international trade should soon 
become apparent.” 


ONFIRMATION of this hope- 
C ful viewpoint also came from 
New Haven. Karl Karsten, statis- 
tician, gazed into the crystal ball, and 
prepared the subjoined comment: 

“While the recent decline in com- 
modity prices has been sufficiently 
severe to arouse business men and 
statisticians to a sense of danger, I 
do not see in the situation to-day 
reason to expect a further major de- 
cline in the future. 

“The Irving Fisher Index of 
Wholesale Prices of All Commodi- 
ties, reached a high point in August, 
1928, of approximately 99 
(1926 average equa's 100). 
My own studies of econ- 
omic fundamental influences 
indicated at that time that 
this level was justified but 
that conditions did _ not 
justify a maintenance of 
this price level and that a 
cradual decline would 
ensue. Throughout the Fail 
of 1928 and throughout the 
year 1929, my mathematical 
estimates of the correct fu- 
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of 1929 it fluctuated, reaching a high 
point in March and another in July. 
Since July it has rapidly declined 
until it is now approximately at the 
level predicted by our forecasts. It 
reached its low in November, 1929, 
and will probably nearly approximate 
its November level in February ac- 
cording to present indications. 

“In other words wholesale prices, 
instead of gradually declining during 
1929, appear to have been supported 
for the first six months either arti- 
ficially or by the wave of speculative 
frenzy which found its expression in 
the stock market as well and took the 
long over-due decline in a span of 
four months which should have oc- 
cupied twelve months. 

“Our forecast of commodity prices 
which is made up as a composite of 
all in the influences of underlying 
business and financial conditions and 
which has for the past twenty-five 
years successfully indicated the major 
turns and the approximate correct 
level of commodity prices, now points 
strongly upward and confirms me in 
the belief that we are in the trough 
of the decline in commodity prices 
and that the next movement will be 
upward. 

“It is an amazing circumstance of 
the recent price movements that fin- 
ished goods have shown strength, 
especially recently, while the raw 
materials have continued a steady 
decline. There is no better way in 
which a deflation can take place, 
whenever deflation is necessary, than 
in this order, for the profits of the 


subsequent upturns in business. 


Bradstreet’s Commodity Price Index 1922-30 


shows the trend of Bradstreet’s 

commodity price index by months from the begin- 
ning of 1922 to and including February when it reached 
11.5141, the lowest point since 1922. 
sitive commodity price indexes, e. g. Annalist and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, show lesser declines, all con- 
eur in exhibiting a sharp downward trend. 
to discover any prec’se correlation in the movements of 
commodity and stock prices. 
in 1924 and 1927 were stopped by low money rates and 


Although less sen- 


It is difficult 


Commodity price declines 
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industrial world are maintained and 
the wheels of business can go on 
smoothly turning throughout the de- 
cline. Had the finished goods fallen 
and the raw materials remained high 
in price an industrial break would 
have been necessary but as it is there 
is no occasion for concern. 

“There is nothing in our studies, 
however, to indicate that the price of 
raw materials will continue to de- 
cline; on the other hand, our predic- 
tion definitely indicates a rising trend 
in the future and unless the trend of 
our present forecast is reversed dur- 
ing the next few months we need 
have no fear for business during 
1930.” 


R. KARSTEN’S reference to 

finished goods is a reminder that 
cheapness of raw materials is not an 
unfavorable development for the en- 
tire business community. It consti- 
tutes a favorable development for 
bakers who will get flour cheaper 
without making corresponding re- 
ductions in the price of bread. 
Cheapness of raw materials wil! 
also widen the profit margins of 
foodstuff manufacturers who put out 
their products in packages at a fixed 
price. Moreover, to the extent: that 
the advantages of low prices are 
passed along to consumers, the in- 
dustrial workers of the towns will 
benefit in a lower cost of living at the 
expense of agrarians. 

Of the entire banking fraternity, 
none in the East perhaps has kept a 
closer contact with farm prob- 
lems, than George E. Rob- 
erts, economist and _ vice- 
president of the National 
City Bank of New York, 
who himself once farmed 
out in Iowa. Mr. Roberts 
cautiously concurred in the 
view that the situation was 
in the process of correcting 
itself, telling me: 

“The price declines of 
the past year have been 
mainly in raw or crude 
commodities and for the 
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prices steadily declined, un- wi 
til it reached a low in De- ane 
cember, 1929, of approxi- 13-80 
mately 92. Since Decem- _ |13-60 
ber, 1929, it rose and.is now oo 


pointing to a level of ap- 
“i 13-00 
proximately 93%4 for  |iego 


March. 12:60 

“Meanwhile wholesale _|!2:40 
prices of all commodities  |!%'20 
declined in accordance with oes 


my predictions until De- 11-60 


cember, 1928. At this point [11-40 
it turned upward again and __ |!!-20 
during the first six months 
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greater part have occurred 
in the last six months, since 
the business recession be- 
gan. The most notable 
cases are readily accounted 
for by the particular condi- 
ditions of each one. The 
coffee collapse has been 
clearly due to the attempt 
to maintain artificial prices, 
which resulted in an in- 
creasing production until 
the effort had to be aban- 
doned. The rubber situa- 


on tion is similar. Wheat and 
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Cleveland in the Big-Time 
Circuit of the Food Business 


—How Commission Men 


Benefit from Straight-Line 
Distribution of Perishables 


CLEANING-UP 
the Food Market 


By FREDERICK A. VAN FLEET 


“6 EOPLE have changed their 
Pravit of eating almost en- 
tirely. The ordinary family in 
modest circumstances now has fresh 
fruit and vegetables on the table the 
year around that the wealthy could 
not buy at any price a few years ago. 
Modern methods of distributing per- 
ishables are responsible for this 
change. Now comes the modern 
food terminal, which makes as much 
improvement in merchandising as the 
refrigerator car made in shipment.” 
I had asked Christian F. Haas, 
president of the Northern Ohio Food 
Terminal in Cleveland, to tell how 
the public benefits from such an es- 
tablishment as this new food termi- 
nal recently completed by the com- 
pany which Mr. Haas heads. That 
was his answer. And he went on: 
“Nobody can afford to produce 
anything unless he has a market for 
it. The larger the market the more 
serious the efforts for production and 
the greater the production the lower 
the retail price will be. 

“In some food lines the distribution 
systems which have been developed 
have created entirely new markets. 
Grapefruit is a good illustration of 
this. It is not so many years ago 
that even the fancy grocer handled 
only an occasional case of grapefruit. 
People would try them out of curi- 
osity and a lot of folks did not care 
for them. But they were constantly 


on the market and more and more 
people got to like them, until now 
they are a very large item on the 
country’s food bi.l and they cost only 
a fraction of what they did at first. 

“In other lines people had only 
to be shown that the fruits and vege- 
tables they were accustomed to hav- 
ing only in the local season cou'd 
be had the year round at reasonable 
prices to create a year round mar- 
ket and encourage growers in the 
milder climates to prepare to fill that 
market. Take the case of spinach. 
Only a few years ago those who 
liked spinach would get a little of 
it in the local growing season and 
not see it again until the next year. 

“But a year round market for 
spinach has been created. Killing 
frosts no more than come to the Great 
Lakes region before carloads of 
spinach from Texas commence to 
roll in and keep rolling all Winter. 
Last Winter spinach sold regularly 
on the retail counter for 5 cents a 
pound. Occasionally it was cheaper. 
But when the Texas spinach quit 
coming and the local growing season 
started it cost 10 cents a _ pound, 
sometimes three pounds for a quar- 
ter. Iceberg head lettuce and celery 
are similar examples, and there are 
lots of things which are about the 
same price or only slightly higher in 
the off-season than when they are 
grown locally. That shows what pres- 
ent day methods of food distribu- 


tion do for the consuming public.” 

Setting the table for the people of 
any city of a million or more is quite 
a job. Until recently it has seemed 
to be a pretty poorly organized job. 


HE big city commission district 
Ti a fairly familiar sight, at least 
to city dwellers—an unattractive lo- 
cality of dingy buildings, sidewalks 
piled high with crates, baskets, bags 
or piles of various sorts of fruits 
and vegetables, curbs lined with 
wagons and trucks of grocers, fruit 
store proprietors and hucksters, with 
smells and flies equally prevalent over 
the whole community. 

To these commission houses per- 
ishables have been hauled from the 
team tracks in the railroad yards. 
From early morning to mid-after- 
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noon the bargaining and buying goes 
on and in the late afternoon stuff that 
will not keep overnight may be sold 
at reduced prices, with always more 
or less of it finding its way to the 
dump heap. 

A few years ago Cleveland com- 
mission men, who were no better off 
than commission men in other cities 
with respect to the way in which their 
merchandise had to be handled, de- 
cided to see if they could not do 
something toward improving condi- 
tions in their trade. 

The first step was a letter to all the 
railroads entering the city, setting 
forth the desire of the commission 
men for a modern food terminal. One 
or two roads ignored the plea, others 
thought their team tracks well 
enough located so that some expan- 
sion there ought to satisfy the com- 
mission men. 


NE railroad, the Nickel Plate, 

which was already godfather of 
the new passenger terminal being 
constructed in Cleveland, came back 
promptly with a hearty offer of co- 
operation. Thus the Northern Ohio 
Food terminal was born. It was 
under construction for a couple of 
years and in June of 1929 it was 
completed and occupied. 

Of course, it is easy for the lay- 
man to see where the commission men 
benefit in the change from the old 
commission district to this food ter- 
minal, with its daylight showrooms 
of brick and steel and concrete and 
great windows; its smooth cement 
floors and its sturdy wagon height 
docks, to say nothing of the wide 
passage ways and ample, well-marked 
parking bays. But again the question 
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Haas backed 


farmers’ 
market in a 
city where 
commission 
men are not 


came: “What does the public get out 
of it?” Mr. Haas had‘an answer for 
that, too: 


és HIS terminal is so constructed 

that we save one handling 
of practically everything we sell. 
Under the old system we had to haul 
the produce from the team tracks 
to our stores, unload it and then re- 
load to the wagons of our custom- 
ers. Only the very largest of the buy- 
ers could unload directly from the 
car. 

“As we work here we unload from 
the iced cars only enough to show 
for samples. We do not need any- 
where nearly so much room as we 
did, because the bulk of our merchan- 
dise remains right in the cars until 
it is unloaded into the trucks of the 
purchasers. Because it remains in a 
refrigerated car until it is sold the 
merchandise is in much better condi- 
tion when it reaches the retail cus- 
tomers and, of course, is in much bet- 
ter condition when it goes home to be 
put into the icebox of the housewife. 
It gets home quicker, too, because our 
grouping of food supplies lets a buy- 
er get everything he wants, no mat- 
ter what the quantity, in one place 
and without running all over town. 

“Another thing about our system 
is that there is so little spoilage. If 
a carload of melons is not sold to- 
day it will be just as good to-mor- 
row, because our cars on the tracks 
are kept iced. Possibly some may 
think that this helps to keep prices 
up for the retail consumer, but it does 
not. In the first place, if there is 
waste in any business it has to be 
figured into the cost of doing busi- 
ness. If on account of poor methods 
of handling we are going to 
lose 10 per cent. of our mer- 
chandise, we must charge more 
for the other 90 per cent. or 


the plan we cannot stay in business. 
“As a matter of fact the 
A typical public got little or no benefit 


from the prices we used to 
have to put on stuff to move it 
before it spoiled. If the con- 
sumer actually got the low 
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price it was because what he bought 
showed signs of being the worse for 
wear, so he got no more than he 
paid for, while frequently he got less 
when wily retailers or hucksters put 
the good fruit on the top of the basket 
and sold for full prices. 

“The law of supply and demand 
still regulates prices, even though 
wastage as a price factor is abolished. 
We can hold perishables over until 
they are sold, but that costs money 
in demurrage, icing costs, etc., so if 
a man has several cars of one item 
on the track, with more coming to- 
morrow and more the next day he 
fixes his prices to move his goods. 
That is ordinary in any sort of a 
business. 

“The retail customer really profits 
in the long run by the stability of the 
market in any commodity. When the 
grower knows he can ship to a mar- 
ket and be sure of getting a price 
which is subject only to legitimate 
fluctuations he has the confidence to 
plant and prepare his goods for that 
market. It is the market which has 
been developed which has caused 
fruit and produce to be grown in 
large quantities and sold at low 
prices.” 


HIS new food terminal which 

has been built in Cleveland is a 
noteworthy undertaking. When the 
produce men made their appeal and 
the Nickel Plate Railroad offered co- 
operation a plan was worked out 
which was simplicity itself but which 
proved entirely efficient. Assembling 
of the parcels of land needed and con- 
struction of the buildings, yards and 
tracks was undertaken by an inter- 
mediary corporation, the Nickel Plate 
Development Company, but on com- 
pletion the whole terminal was taken 
over by a new corporation formed 
for the purpose, the Northern Ohio 
Food Terminal, Inc., in which the 
commission men themselves own 
practically all the stock. 

The terminal, which covers 25 acres 
of ground, exclusive of the six acres 
covered by a farmers’ market, cost 
$7,000,000. Its buildings including 
showrooms and basements for work- 
ing purposes and second floor offices, 
have about 250,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

Showroom or store space in the 
main buildings is divided into units, 
each 20 by 90 feet, fronting the 16- 
foot concrete dock on the street side 
and running the depth of the build- 
ings to the paved driveway at the 
head of the team track yards. Com- 
mission firms have taken as many 
units as the size of their business 
warrants, some of the larger ones 
having three, others two and many of 
them only one. Great space is not 
required because so little of the prod- 
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uce handled is unloaded from the cars 
until it is sold. 

One large firm handling meats, sea 
foods, poultry and everything else re- 
quired in the conduct of a hotel and 
restaurant supply business, took a 
whole building containing twenty-two 
of the standard units. 


HERE are two classes of tenants 

in the food terminal, those who 
were able and willing to pledge their 
co-operation to make it possible, and 
others who are only ordinary renters. 
The first class have 99-year leases, 
with the rentals of the first 21 years 
fixed at a figure which will amortize 
the whole cost of the space they oc- 
cupy, retiring all obligations in the 21- 
year period. For the balance of their 
99-year leases these tenants will pay 
a dollar a year and their proportion 
of upkeep and operating expenses. 
The renters are on a regular five-year 
lease basis, which will not change un- 
less. the space should’ in the future 
become more valuable as the terminal 
assumes more and more of a com- 
manding position in the food market 
of a growing community. 

Back of the main buildings in the 
terminal group is the team track yard. 
This belongs to the terminal and the 
railroads lease and operate the tracks. 
This yard will accommodate 375 cars 
and a storage yard completed later 
will hold 400 more. In the team track 
yard there are 60-foot paved ways 
between tracks, so that trucks may 
back up to cars on each side and still 
leave ample room for others to pass 
between, while in the storage yard 
only room is left between tracks for 
servicing and inspecting the cars 
while they are waiting to be placed 
for unloading or routed for diversion 
to other points. 

Surrounding the food  terminai 
proper are a number of related enter- 
prises which indicate that the terminal 
will in the future probably be the 
nucleus for most of the food busi- 
ness of the Cleveland district. There 
is a large fruit auction building in 
which those growers and_ shippers 
who like to dispose of their wares by 
the auction method are interested. 
There is a cold storage plant, ful- 
filling the usual functions of such a 
plant and in addition servicing the 
cars for the railroads or the commis- 
sion men in either storage or team 
vard. One of the large flour produ- 
cers is building a warehouse and the 
promise is that many similar build- 
ings will be added as time goes on. 

In the lines in which its owners are 
interested the food terminal assumed 
a commanding position from the day 
that it opened its doors. Most of the 
produce men of the city are in the 
terminal, including all of the large 


ones. But those who did not actually 
locate there are buying most of their 
produce there or having their cars 
consigned there because of superior 
facilities. 

It is estimated that 95 per cent. of 
all the fruit and vegetables coming 
into the Cleveland district, and Cleve- 
land is now a primary market because 
of the food terminal, is cleared 
through the terminal. Practically all 
of the live poultry is handled there 
and 65 per cent. of the dairy prod- 
ucts. 

What does that mean, in bulk of 
merchandise handled? The records 
of Manager E. R. Swiler show that 
7,064 cars were handled in June, 
July and August. Those months are 
not heavy, neither are they light. In 
fact, since seasons have been abol- 
ished and the calendar only indicates 
what part of the country your food 
is coming from rather than what food 
you are eating, all months look about 
alike in a food depot. It may be Ice- 
berg lettuce from California or 
spinach from Texas, citrus fruit from 
Florida or potatoes from Idaho— 
there is always about the same bulk 
of merchandise coming in. So the 
record of those three Summer months 
indicate a yearly shipment of some 
28,000 cars of fruit, vegetables, poul- 
try and dairy products to feed the 
people of Northern Ohio. 

As an actual working business or- 
ganization Northern Ohio Food Ter- 
minal, Inc., is young. But already 
two important results of its establish- 


You Can Help 


Wouldn't this old world be better, 
If the folks we meet would say, 

“T know something good about you,” 
And then treat us just that way? 


W ouldn’t it be fine and dandy, 
If each handclasp, warm and true 
Carried with it this assurance, 
“T know something good about 
you” ? 


Wouldn’t life be lots more happy, 
If the good that’s in us all 

Were the only thing about us 
That folks bothered to recall? 


Wouldn't life be lots more happy, 
If we.praised the good we see? 

For there’s such a lot of qoodness 
In the worst of you and me 


W ouldn’t it be nice to practice 
That fine way of thinking too? 
You know something good about me! 
I know something aood about you! 
—Coleman Cox. 
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ment are apparent. One is that it has 
made Cleveiand a primary food mar- 
ket and because of that the map of 
the whole territory has been redrawn. 
Cities all over Ohio which were being 
supplied from other markets now buy 
in Cleveland. The produce men ot 
Cleveland have put themselves on the 
big time circuit. 


NOTHER result is a grouping of 
food businesses whica is likely to 
mean much in the future. The food 
terminal, two miles from the busi- 
hess heart of the city and within a 
few thousand feet of the center cf 
population, is a city ‘in itself—a food 
city, if you please—because the prin- 
cipal building houses, beyond local 
conveniences such as telegraph offices, 
restaurants, club rooms, barber shop 
and the like, agencies connected 
with the food purveying industry. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture has an office there. Rep- 
resentatives of various fruit growers 
and shippers and brokers in every 
line of food stuffs are there. 

Establishment of these offices and 
of some warehouses already building 
gives a hint of the future, with: its 
possibility of a neighborhood of per- 
ishable and staple food merchants, 
where the retailer can pick up every- 
thing he wants at one time or joint 
delivery systems can be devised to 
stop the endless duplication now en- 
tailed when one jobber delivers ten 
sacks of flour and two bags of sugar 
to a small retailer and moves on while 
another drops off 25 pounds of coffee 
and two cases of canned goods at his 
door. 

“Waste of perishables and duplica- 
tion of costs for selling and delivery 
were the two things that had most to 
do ‘with retail prices of foodstuffs,” 
observed Mr. Haas. He has been sell- 
ing food for nearly 40 years and lit- 
erally knows his onions as well as 
his spinach. “We have the waste of 
perishables licked now, with refrig- 
erator shipments and delivery to the 
retailer right out of the iced cars. 

“Now if this food terminal results 
in a gtouping of food warehouses so 
that staples as well as perishables are 
put on the cash-and-carry basis, or 
at least on some sort of a united de- 
livery plan it ought to make a lot of 
difference in people’s food bills.” 

So it really looks as though the 
price of spinach had a wide meaning 
for us all, even those who do not like 
spinach. 


To meet the great tasks that are 
before us, we require all our intelli- 
gence, and we must be sound and 
wholesome of mind. We must pro- 
ceed in order. The price of anger is 


failure—Elwood Hendricks. 
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The Ford Plane 


The Ford plane is planned, con- 
structed and operated as a commer- 
cial plane. Built of corrugated alumi- 
num alloys, it has great structural 
strength, unequaled durability, and 


- is most economical to maintain in 


operation. The uniformity of its 
material is determined by scientific 
test. All planes have three motors 
in order to insure reserve power to 
meet and overcome all emergencies. 
The engines may be Wright or Pratt 
& Whitney, air-cooled, totaling from 
900 to 1275 horse-power. Ford planes 
have a cruising range of from 580 to 
650 miles at speeds between 55 and 
135 miles per honr. Loads may be 
carried weighing from 3670 to 6000 
pounds, 

The capacity of these planes is 13 
to 15 passengers and a crew of two 
(pilot and assistant). Planes can be 
equipped with a buffet, toilet, run- 
ning water, electric lights, adjustable 
chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low 
because of its highly scientific methods 
of commercial production. Price is 
$42,000 to $55,000 at Dearborn. 

Ford branches will be glad to give 
you information on the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane in all models. 





























EUROPEAN aviation experts and newspaper correspon- 
dents refused to believe that the Ford Model-5AT all- 
metal, tri-motored plane that recently flew over Europe 
was a stock job. This plane, so familiar to Americans at 
home and in South America, amazed them by its un- 
usual maneuverability and performance. 


It was a feature of the London Show. Despite the fact 
that hundreds of commercial planes of all sorts are fly- 
ing efficiently on airlines all over Europe, the arrival 
of the big Ford plane was everywhere an event of spec- 
tacular importance. Its strength, beauty, efficiency, 
gleaming cleanliness, and extraordinarily complete equip- 
ment astonished the European operators. Facing every 
variety of terrain, climate, and flying conditions this 
plane traversed 8915 miles over Europe, visiting almost 
every country on the continent, demonstrating its effi- 
ciency. As many as three countries were visited in one 
day. A total of 3757 passengers were taken into the air. 


Having experienced no trouble whatever with engines 
or plane throughout the tour, this Ford plane was sold 
to a Czecho-Slovakian airline after demonstrating its 
ability to climb with full gross load at the rate of 
one thousand feet a minute. 
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Visitors are alivays welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 





The big American transport over Hamburg on the Elbe 
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46 RIVE A PEG,” is a pet 
expression and a guiding 
principle of Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, president of Leland Stanford 
University, 
formerly presi- 
dent of the 
American 
Medical Asso- 
ciation, and 
now bent on 
putting a busi- 
ness adminis- 
tration in force 
within the confines of the United 
States Department of the Interior. 


This phrase is just another way 
the executive philosopher from Stan- 
ford has of saying, “The way to get 
something done is to do it.” 

In his conferences with his asso- 
ciates and his executive sessions he 
frequently opens the problem by say- 
ing : 

“Drive a peg and let the talk re- 
volve around that.” 





C. PENNEY probably gets 
e more genuine pleasure out of 
ood livestock show than from any 
wihe: of his varied activities. At the 
last Pacific Inter- 
national show, held 
at Portland, Ore- 
gon, a banquet was 
given to 500 mem- 
bers of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs organ- 
ized for vocational 
training under the 
Smith Lever Act. 
Juvenile leaders of 
livestock clubs from various states 
were there. Exposition Manager 
O. M. Plummer, welcoming the 
group in a brief speech, said they 
had been hoping some time to get a 
special building erected on _ the 
grounds for the juvenile clubs, and 
remarked offhand that he had craved 
a chance to confer with Mr. Penney 
on the subject. Mr. Penney had a 
seat at the table and he quietly sig- 
naled Plummer. They conferred 
then and there. A few minutes later 
Manager Plummer announced that 
Mr. Penney had pledged $10,000 for 
the building. 


His keen interest in young people 
perhaps supplies Penney’s strongest 
motive in livestock work. At the 
last Chicago International Livestock 
Show he sent word to his Chicago 
store manager to buy the grand 
champion yearling steer, shown by a 
12-year old boy who had fed it out 
and exhibited it. In a spirited auc- 





tion Penney bid in the steer at $7 a 
pound, the highest price ever paid 
for a steer on the hoof at any show. 
It cost him around $8,000. This 


BIG 
MEN 


money together with the exposition 
prize money, totaling some $10,000, 
the lad took back home to his father, 
an Iowa farmer whom farm condi- 
tions had placed in somewhat unfor- 
tunate circumstances, and it is said 
to have lifted the farm mortgage. 


APTAIN SYDNEY BAR- 
RINGTON, head of the Bar- 
rington Navigation Company, will 
pilot a vessel in Adaskan waters 
where no other man will go. There’s 
a saying in Alaska to the effect that 
Syd Barrington “will give you the 
shirt off his back when it’s twenty 
below, if you need it.” 
During all his years of steamboat- 
ing he has never refused to carry a 
man who couldn’t pay his fare. He’d 


- been doing that several years, never 


giving it a thought. Because of Cap- 
tain Syd’s aid to prospectors, the 
backbone of the gold country, the 
Canadian Government subsidized 
him, an American, giving him $4,000 
a year as long as he ran steamboats 
on British Columbia rivers. He never 
has understood to this day why he 
should have been paid for giving the 
old timers a lift. 

Barrington got his papers as cap- 
tain at the age of 19, but gold lured 
him to the Yukon fields in 97. He 
started digging. He sold his claim 
and, with his two brothers, bought 
an interest in an old sternwheeler. 
After some successful navigation, 
Captain Syd sold his share for $50,- 
000 and hied him to Nome. On his 
way, at St. Michael, he bought a 
little sternwheeler and barge for 
$15,000, expecting to go into ship- 
ping at Nome. After a series of ad- 
ventures he arrived and set out to 
see the town with $32,000 in his belt. 
The bright lights called. 

“The brightest of these,” says the 
Captain, “shone from Tex Rickard’s 
Northern, the biggest gambling hall 
in the North. 

“T sauntered. in, looked the place 
over, then planted myself before the 
faro bank, With a great show of non- 
chalance, I unbuckled my currency 
belt from my waist. I can see myself 
—a crazy, red-headed kid sitting 
there feeling like the king of the 
world because I had $32,000 in 
cash, owned my first steamboat and 
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barge and was in a live camp 
where freight was worth its 
weight in gold. It was 9 o’clock 
in the evening. When I got up 
from that table at 6 o'clock the 
next morning I was clean. -Mon- 
ey, steamer, and scow were all 
gone. 

“I borrowed $40 from Tex, 
bought a ticket to Seattle, and be- 
gan to figure how I could get 
back to Dawson and get another 
boat.” 


A UGUST A. BUSCH, president 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., of St. 
Louis, a brewer in the old days, has 
the distinction of having forced the 
United States to 
enforce the Pro- 
hibition law against 
itself and then to 
enter into treaties 
with foreign coun- 
tries granting them 
specific authority to 
violate it. It came 
about in this way: 
Upon the adoption 
of the national prohibition law, Mr. 
Busch began to manutacture soft 
drinks but soon found he could not 
sell them in competition with unlaw- 
ful alcoholic beverages. He held that 
since the government had passed a 
law it ought to see it was enforced. 

He made an investigation of the 
government ships. On the George 
Washington he found five saloons in 
operation. In a bristling letter he laid 
the facts before the President ‘and 
before every member of Congress. 
The resulting explosion was heard 
around the world. The resulting 
legal action dried up not only the 
United States ships, but all ships en- 
tering American waters. 


ENRY EWALD, president of 

Campbell-Ewald, Detroit adver- 
tising agency, has the unusual honor 
of twice having made a hole in one 
while playing golf. 

The first “ace” was five years ago 
en the Biloxi Country Club course. 
in Biloxi, Mississippi, when he 
banged his tee shot into the cup on 
Number 17 hole. This last Winter. 
while playing one of the courses in 
Pinehurst, he sank another tee shot. 

Mr. Ewald, in spite of these suc- 
cesses, has no illusions concerning 
his game. 


The public will accept mergers and 
consolidations just as soon as it is 
convinced they are in the public in- 
terest. Benefits to society at large 
must come out of them.—Matthew 
S. Sloan. 
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Industry in Los Angeles 
County enjoys these 
advantages: 


**e * * 


Year ’round equable climate, pro- 
viding ideal living conditions 
and high working efficiency, low 
building and maintenance costs. 


x*“*e* 2 * 


Contented Open-Shop Labor. 


*_*x* eh ® 


Largest local market and most 
efficient distributing center in the 
entire West. 


*_** * 


Unexcelled transportation, giving 
favorable access to the markets of 
the Pacific Coast, to Atlantic and 
Gulf States and to the undeveloped 
export markets of the Far East. 


*“*s* * * 


Abundant industrial power, nat- 
ural gas and water at low rates. 


/ndusTria/ 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 






Nature's generosity has had | 


much to do with the tremendous 
growth of population and industry 
in Los Angeles County. But there 
is another vital contributing 
factor. It is the spirit and vigor of 
Youth. ..the vibrant enthusiasm 
for achievement, inspired by op- 
portunity and environment. It is 
observed and commented on by 
business analysts and leaders of in- 
dustry. Itis virile...real...tangible. 


It has made Los Angeles County 
the biggest concentrated market 
on the Pacific Coast. It has given 
to Los Angeles in 1929 the highest 
bank clearings of any city on the 
Western Slope. It has increased 
industrial production 163 percent 


Pa 
> 
& 


and harbor tonnage 6,000 percent 
in ten years. 


It resulted last year in the purchase, 
in 11 Southern California counties, 
of 48 percent of all new automo- 
biles sold in the three Coast states. 
It has caused Los Angeles district 
to be chosen during the past 24 
months as the location for West 
Coast factories by Goodrich, Fire- 
stone, Willys-Overland, Willard 
Storage Battery, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, Procter & Gamble, Crane, 
and National Lead Companies. 


It is a factor to be reckoned with 
for it cannot be denied its objective. 
It is the fundamental of success... it 
is the spirit of Los Angeles County. 


For specific surveys and detailed information regard- 
ing industrial opportunities, address Industrial 
Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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A typical mine whose 
output can be pulverized 


COAL Begins to Fight Back 


AS the coal industry turned to- 
wards better days? There 
seems to be much evidence of 

a move in this direction. It began 
when the industry was “reeking with 
stagnation,” and the* year 1930 is 
likely to see a most definite trend in 
the direction of better things. 

This prediction is written after a 
long study of present conditions, and 
with a background of twenty-five 
years almost daily experience in coal 
affairs. It is not, therefore, an opin- 
ion based on hearsay, but an opinion 
that the writer believes to be abun- 
dantly supported by facts and figures. 

The coal industry has lacked for 
leaders of the kind that would get the 
huge industry organized; to get it 
into a co-ordinated organization. 
The bituminous industry, with more 
than 5,000 mines in normal times, and 
many thousands of wagon mines 
springing into action in good times, 
and embracing about thirty States, 
has been too big and too unwieldly to 
get into line as many other industries 
have done. 

Since the war, the bituminous coal 
industry has had to face, besides long 
drawn out fights with organized 
labor, the growth of fuel oil and 
hydro-electric power plants furnish- 
ing power for the generation of 
steam. Coupled with this has been 


By R. M. BRYAN 


An expert on the develop- 
ments in the coal industry, 
R. M. Bryan sees hope for this 
latent industry. Production 
figures and new developments 
show how it is meeting compe- 
tition. For many years he was 
editor of the Black Diamond, 
and coal is still his hobby. 


the steady progress made by the rail- 
roads and public utility companies in 
their efforts to do with less coal by 
improving their combustion methods. 
Thus, there has been arrayed against 
the coal producer, so to speak, not 
only the fuel oil and hydro-electric 
competition, but the herculean efforts 
of the principal consumers of coal, to 
do with less. 

As the situation stands at the mo- 
ment, the railroads, the public utili- 
ties, the steel makers, and the princi- 
pal users of coal for the generation 
of steam, have been able, through im- 
proved furnaces and combustion 
equipment; to do with much less coal 
to perform the same work, than they 
required even ten years ago. 

Thus for ten years, bituminous 
production has been halted. It only 


last year began to show a trend to get 


beck on the upward scale, production 
increasing about 25,000,000 net tons. 
or about 5 per cent. over the’ 1928 
production. And this in the face of 
competition. 

Formerly, due to the expansion of 
business and the growth of popula- 
tion, the tonnage of soft coal pro- 
duced doubled about every ten years. 
The normal increase was 10 per cent. 
a year. 

However, the World War brought 
about a change, and the industry 
since 1916, has been through many 
other vicissitudes. 

The changes in coal production as 
evidenced by annual output, are best 
shown as follows: 

Output in Net Tons 


Year Bituminous Anthracite 
1916 502,282,000 87,578,000 
1917 551,790,000 99,612,000 
1918 579,380,000 98,826,009 
1919 465,860,058 8°,092,201 
1920 563,490.845 89,598,249 
1921 415,921,950 90,473,451 
1922 422,268,099 54,673,022 
1923 564,156,917 93,339,009 
1924 483,868,538 87,926,862 
1925 520,052,741 61,°17,149 
1926 578,290,000 84,437,452 
1927 517,763,352 80,096,000 
1928 500,745,000 76,734,000 
1929 525,358,000 76,640,000 


It will be seen from the accom- 
panying table, that we were just 5 
per cent. in 1929, over the 1915 bitu- 
minous production, which was about 
a normal year. 

In 1917, and 1918, however, we 
were pushed to produce sufficient 
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A PUBLIC COMPANY WELCOMES 
THE JONESES eeee 


WHEN the Joneses moved to Longville they didn’t know a soul. Everything was strange. Different milk. 





Different water. Different-colored trolley cars, different stores, different neighbors. e But three days 
after the meter was connected they got a letter from the Longville Electric Company that made them 
feel at home. It was an honest letter that said, ‘‘We’re glad to have you with us,”’ and meant it. It came- 
straight from the Office of the President. It was personally signed and typewritten on a paper that left 
no room for doubt—a strong, crisp sheet of Coupon Bond. e The Joneses will always have a warm spot 
in their hearts for the company that sells them light. e In this day, the progressive public utility cor- 
poration values the good-will of its patrons above every other asset. And the executive letter, mailed at 
intervals not only to new customers but to old ones, and to the company’s stockholders, is proving an 
effective instrument in building and holding their staunch support. e As in scores of other businesses, 
the paper most often chosen as a background for these important messages is Coupon Bond—dignified, 
authentic—a paper of quality beyond dispute, made 100% of new, white rags. e We shall be glad to 
send you, on request, our portfolio, ‘““The Modern Trend in Letterheads,”’ and a new booklet, ‘“The 
Executive Letter.”’ (In writing for them please use your business stationery.) e Coupon Bond is but 
one paper in the Eagle-A Line of Bonds, Ledgers, Writings, Index Bristols, Offsets, Covers, Book Papers, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers—the right paper for every business purpose. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


EAGLE “A> PAPERS 
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soft coal to take care of the demands 
of our munition plants, the increased 
traffic placed on our roads and Navy, 
and the extra demand that we then 
began to feel for overseas shipments. 
The bulge in 1920 production was 
due to a long drawn out strike of 
British miners, when our increased 
tidewater shipments for cargo and 
bunkers exceeded 25,000,000 tons. 
This brought about another in- 
«<rease in 1926, when a like amount 
was required to satisfy these trades 
due to another long strike of British 
miners. Since 1926, we have had 
only a normal demand for coal, and 
that an increase of 5 per cent. was 
made in 1929 output is the best evi- 
dence that a trend has been made to- 
wards better production and perhaps 
some profits for those engaged in 
coal. 


N what basic ways have changes 

come about in the bituminous coal 
industry, the reader may well ask? 

One of the most striking, and per- 
haps the most far-reaching is that 
of using soft coal in powdered or 
pulverized form. That is, the coal is 
ground so fine that it can be squirted 
in a stream into the furnaces just as 
oil is done, and usually with about 
the same equipment that is used for 
firing oil. 

What are the advantages of this? 
For one thing, coal dust thus sprayed 
into furnaces, is fully consumed. 
There is complete combustion. Raw 
coal does not go out of the chimneys 
and stacks as in the case where coal 
in lumps is fed into furnaces by the 
shovel full and unburned quantities 
are forced out under the fierce forced 
drafts that must be maintained in all 
furnace work. Thus there is less 
smoke, and with almost perfect com- 
bustion, naturally greater economy is 
secured, and power costs are lessened 
thereby. 


The growth of the use of powdered 
-coal is shown by the statement that 
for the year 1929, about 50,000,000 
tons were used in this form in the 
United States, as compared with 11,- 
000,000 tons in the year 1919, an al- 
most 400 per cent. growth in use in 
ten years. The indications are that 
‘the increase in the use of coal in this 
form will be greater for 1930 than 
for any previous year. 

Coal authorities, and by these we 
‘mean those who use as well as those 
who produce, from the experiences 
‘already gained, say that pulverized 
coal is perhaps the most powerful 
‘single weapon yet placed in the hands 
of the coal industry to.combat en- 
-croachments of fuel oil and hydro- 
electric competition. 

Moreover, it has made possible the 
‘use of large quantities of low grades 


of coal or mine wastes formerly dif- 
ficult to use. It has reduced the pre- 
mium on special sizes for industrial 
work, and has made possible the use 
of local fuels in place of imported 
fuels with attendant high costs at the 
mine and for extra transportation. 

Its present well-defined users for 
economical reasons are steel plants, 
cement kilns, brick and clay plants, 
metallurgical furnaces, and it has 
added new life to the isolated indus- 
trial power plant to battle against the 
ever encroaching central power plant. 

As a marine fuel, it is showing 
such results that Lord Inchcape, who 
is perhaps Great Britain’s foremost 
ship operator, says that its perform- 
ance has been so remarkable on cargo 
steamers that they may find them- 
selves, for reasons of economy, com- 
pelled to use it on their passenger 
ships. 

The United States Shipping 
Board’s fuel conservation bureau is 
responsible for the experiments that 
are leading many ship owners to 
adopt it. The government owned S. S. 
“Mercer” was the first steamer to 
cross the Atlantic with steam gene- 
rated by pulverized coal. And so 
afraid were the pioneers then of fail- 
ure, that they left the oil burning 
equipment intact, so that in case 
powdered coal failed, oil could be 
brought into use. The “Mercer” has 
made many trans-Atlantic voyages in 
the four years that she has been 
equipped to burn pulverized coal, and 
no auxiliary fuel has ever been 
needed. Now another Shipping 
Board steamer, the “West Alsek,” is 
making marine history with pulver- 
ized coal, and equipped with more 
modern pulverized coal burning 
equipment, she is watched by marine 
experts in all countries, who want 
to profit by the records that she is 
making in fuel economy. 


T HE Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Company has three pulverized 
coal burners now in the Atlantic 
service, and their performance has 
been most pleasing to the owners. 
Ten new ships in course of con- 
struction, or shortly to be built, will 
be equipped to burn pulverized coal. 

The Kansas City Southern has 
pioneered among the railways to use 
pulverized coal, and so successful has 
their first equipped locomotive been. 
on they are now equipping the sec- 
ond. 


The public utilities, that are trying 


Ideas lose themselves as quickly as 
quail, and one must wing them the 
minute they rise out of the grass— 


or they are gone.—Thomas F. Ken- 
nedy. 
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to generate steam economically, are 
first among the important power 
plant operators to start with pulver- 
ized coal, and the Insull interests, the 
United Gas Improvement, the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric may be cited 
among those who recognize the econ- 
omy from the use of this new fuel. 
and are beginning the erection or 
plants. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad re- 
cently opened a big power station 
equipped with pulverized coal burn- 
ers, and the New York Edison Com- 
pany’s new Hell Gate power plant on 
the East River, which is the latest 
word in steam generating plants, is 
using coal in powdered form. 

The use of pulverized coal in the 
cement industry is shown by the 
statement that of 165 major cement 
plants in operation in the United 
States, 120 are equipped to burn pul- 
verized coal. There are over 200 
pulverized coal plants in connection 
with the steel and iron industries. 


SURVEY of the equipment con- 

cerns manufacturing pulverized 
coal burning equipment, brings forth 
the information that they were never 
busier with construction and plans for 
numerous installations in nearly every 
line of business. They regard pul- 
verized coal as being yet in its infan- 
cy, and predict many important an- 
nouncements will be forthcoming this 
year about improvement of equip- 
ment, and of inventions that will 
make it an acceptable and highly eco- 
nomical fuel for many purposes for 
which it has not up to the present 
time been considered. 

One company manufacturing 
household furnaces, has become so 
impressed with the performance of 
pulverized coal as at present used, 
that they have made an appropriation 
of $50,000 per year for five years, to 
carry on research work to perfect a 
furnace for the homes so that pulver- 
ized coal can be used with safety, and 
with more satisfaction than raw coal 
and other fuels are being used at 
present. 

Already, this fuel is crowding oil, 
and it will no doubt be heard of soon 
as a competitor of hydro-electric 
plants. 

The situation ‘is receiving the at- 
tention of every coal carrying rail- 
road, since the use of pulverized coal 
is going to change the distribution of 
bituminous coal. An increase in use 
in ten years of 500 per cent. gives 
those interested in coal and in trans- 
portation of coal something to think 
about. Fifty million tons of pulver- 
ized coal a year means 10 per cent. of 
the nation’s output, and 50.000,000 
tons of railroad tonnage should be of 
enough importance to give railway 
officials a few moments study. 
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WHEN a great corporation, after careful study, dis- 
cards check writers of various makes in order to 
standardize upon the Century Protectograph, its rea- 
sons for doing so must be of interest to other business 
men. Those reasons—performance, durability, effi- 
cient service—are explained in the letter below, re- 
printed just as it was received at the Chicago office 


of The Todd Company. 


Todd Sales Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: We are handing your Mr. A. A. Meuser, an 
order for fifty (50) Century Model check writers to be de- 
livered to our various subsidiaries as per list attached. 


After careful study, we have decided to standardize upon 
your machine because of the neat appearance of its imprint 
and because, after test, we are satisfied that it will stand up 
best under our exacting work. 


Our decision was influenced likewise, by the efficient ser- 
vice which we have experienced from your company. 


Yours very truly, 
CENTRAL Pus.ic SERVICE CoRPORATION 
W. S. McCuttoucu, Treasurer 


a 


“SEND US FIFTY CENTURYSI!” 





Interestingly enough, this initial order for fifty ma- 
chines was followed a little later by another for ten! 

See for yourself the speed, ease of operation and 
versatility that distinguish the Century from all 
other check writers. Phone the local Todd office for a 
personal demonstration. Or mail the convenient coupon 
below directly to us. The Todd Company. (Est. 
1899.) Protectograph Division. Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 





3-30 
Tue Topp Company, Protectograph Division 
1154 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about the new Century 
Protectograph. 


Name if 








Address. 





Business. 
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O BEAR up under loss—to fight 
the bitterness of defeat and the 
weakness of grief—to be victor over 
anger—to smile when tears are close 
—to resist disease and evil men and 
base instincts—to hate hate and to 
love love—to go on when it would 
seem good to die—to seek ever the 
glory and the dream—to look up with 
unquenchable faith in something ever 
more about to be—that is what any 
man can do, and so be great.—Zane 
Grey. 
From H. Canin New York, N. Y. 


Some hesitate to pick a rose fear- 
ing the thorn. Others turn back the 
thorn, grip the stem and enjoy the 
perfume. A successful business is 
much like a bush of roses: there are 
blooms and briers and unless we 
overcome the briers we cannot en- 
joy the blossoms except at a dis- 
tance.—Clement Comments. 


The world owes you nothing— 
nothing but a chance, and not even 
a fair chance. 

No man can be so useful —so 
clever—so productive—that he can 
get out of debt. 

All we can do is to be thankful 
for the great gift of life, and try to 
be just a little bit worthy of it—The 
Efficiency Magazine. 


The prizes that we dangle before 
those that enter the financial and 
business world must in some way be 
made possible for the thinker —Pro- 
fessor Edwin R. Seligman. 


Wise Men Say: 


That little men have short tempers. 

That it is not work that kills men; 
it is worry. 

That if you and your job are not 
friends, part company. 

That the longer you live, if you 
live right, the less you will think of 
yourself. 

That following the line of least re- 
sistance is what makes rivers and 
men crooked. 

That determination reduces hard 
work to nothing, procrastination 
makes hard work out of nothing. 

That to keep watching, to keep 
working, to let the brain and hand 
go together—that is the secret of 
success.—-Exchange. 


THOUGHTS 
LIFE AND BUSINESS 


OOD common sense is just an- 

other mark of understanding. 
It is not rare in business. Only is it 
uncommon when it is so good that 
it is prophetic. But then it drops its 
maiden name and business knows it 
as Sagacity. Its ready, far-reaching, 
accurate inference from observed 
facts and figures, is a dependable 
power. It visions the human motives 
in conduct, and foresees results. With 
Integrity it is the most valuable of 
all human qualities in business.— 
Ernst & Ernst. 
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A TEXT 


Talk no more so exceeding 
proudly; let no arrogancy 
come out of your mouth.— 
Ist Samuel 2:3. 


Sent in by W. D. Lee, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. What is 
your favorite text? <A 
Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 





All worthy life is harnessed up to 
work. It is held in with checks, load- 
ed down with weights of responsi- 
bility and anxiety. Blessed are they 
who, having learned the secret of 
being content with such things as 
they have, find their chief satisfac- 
tion in faithful service—The Augs- 
burg Teacher. 


There is a destiny that makes us 
brothers, 
None goes his way alone; 
All that we send into the lives of 
others, 
Comes back into our own. 


—Edwin Markham. 
From J. W. McHale, Chicago, Ill. 


We never have more than we can 
bear. The present hour we are al- 
ways able to endure—H. E. Man- 
ning. 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts” 
and we will send you a Forbes 
book if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation. 
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URELY the thing that matters in 

a man is the thing that is pecu- 
liar to him—his distinctive gift and 
aptitude, however small it may be. 
To realize that, to develop it fully 
and bring it to the completest 
fruition is at once the full triumph 
of one’s individual self and the su- 
preme service one can render to man- 
kind.. It is time we began to recog- 
nize more plainly than we do at pres- 
ent the entire difference between con- 
spicuous flounderings and_ success. 
Wealth, notoriety, place and power 
are no measure of success whatever. 
The only true measure of success is 
the ratio between what we might 
have been and what we might have 
done, on the one hand, and the thing 
we have made and the thing we have 
made of ourselves, on the other.—H. 
G. Wells. 


The great highroad of human wel- 
fare lies along the old highway of 
steadfast well-doing; and they who 
are the most persistent, and work in 
the true spirit, will invariably be the 
most successful. Success treads oti 
the heels of every right effort— 
Samuel Smiles. 


The man who hopes to leave his 
“footprints on the sands of time” 
must have the “sand” to begin with. 
—Anon. 


There is nothing more important 
than accuracy. I have always made 
every effort to be accurate in what I 
did. 

In my own case I had no specia! 
advantages. I had no superior edu- 
cation, no unusual mental gifts, no 
physical advantages, no_ influential 
friends, no money. I was in a rut. 
I worked my way out of it by trying 
to do more than was required of me. 
I never had a chance, or, if so, | 
failed to recognize it, to do any un- 
usual or brilliant thing, anything 
spectacular, such as being the hero in 
any great railroad accident or situa- 
tion, or sensationally saving’ some 
celebrity’s life. I’ve simply pegged 
right along. I have always been an 
early riser. I believe if you really 
want to get along, rather than to 
see how easy a time vou can have. 
you must keep your mind centered 
on your work and learn the art ot 
concentration.— Daniel Willard, pres- 
ident, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
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Another Plant Owner 


Increases Profits 
... by Saving Time 


HE owners of an old established concern 

in Ohio were considered very progressive. 
Naturally they assumed that there was nothing 
wrong with their methods of time control. And 
yet a review of these methods brought to light 
time leaks that were costing the firm more than 
forty thousand dollars a year! 


Employes checked in and out at the gate, 
thus going to and from the departments where 
they actually worked, on the company’s time 
instead of on their own. Hundreds of precious 
minutes were being wasted every day in the 
locker rooms, in out of the way corners, in 
between jobs. And overhead— 30% of all their 
productive labor—was going on just the same! 


As a result of the suggestions made by a 
Stromberg Minute Man, a large part of this loss 
has been stopped. Attendance time now means 
full productive time, and overhead expense is 
thereby reduced. Pencil cost records with their 
“guessing” and mistakes have been done away 
with, and mechanical accuracy substituted. 


STROMBERG TIME 


“Turns Wasted Minutes Into Profits’’ 


And this is only one of thousands of plants 
which have had much the same experience 
following the time review of the Stromberg 
Minute Man. Again and again, his recommen- 
dations, through proper time control, have 
brought about lower operating expense all 
along the line, greater production, accurate 
costs and increased profits—both in small 
plants and in large. 


Let the S. M. M. Serve You 


The Stromberg Minute Man is at your service 
without cost or obligation. His review requires 
but a short time and causes no inconvenience. 
Yet it may result in bringing increased profits 
to your plant. @ Write today for our free 
booklet, ‘Money Saving Time.” 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
235 W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


Stromberg Time Recorder Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
105 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario 


5 


Gentlemen: 


Address 
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| the 
(STROMBERG 


\MINUTE MAN, 


Employes’ In-and-Out Recorders, 
Job Time Recorders, Automatic 
Time Stamps, Wall Clocks, Pro- 
gram Instruments, and Process 
Timing and Signalling Instru- 
ments; electrically operated in 
single units, or combined and syn- 
chronized in one system controlled 
by a Master Clock; or equipped 
with Telechron Motors. 


Send for 
FREE 





BOOKLET 


Please send us your free booklet,“‘Money Sav- 
ing Time.’’ This places us under no obligation. 





If desired, also check items below: 
OC Send a Stromberg Minute Man. 
Send following bulletins: 0 Time Stamps 
0 In-and-Out Recorders O Job Recorders 
OD Other product bulletins 


Se ee ee “ 
STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
235 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 








sugar are suffering from the develop- 
ment of extensive areas of cultivation 
during the war, but in the case ot 
wheat, new machinery of production 
is accomplishing such a reduction of 
costs that prices may be expected in 
the future to stay on a lower level 
than has been profitable in the past 
Cotton, the common material of cloth- 
ing the world over, is suffering from 
inemployment in many countries, and 
the rapid expansion of production 
west of the Mississippi in recent 
years, and so on. 

“The situation will right itself, 
with some readjustments, of course. 
Credit conditions are not an unfavor- 
able factor now, although they were 
a year ago. Speculation has been a 
much larger factor in credit condi- 
ions than gold in recent years. Gold 
supplies are a factor in long time 
trends, but fundamental causes act 
slowly.” 

Thus far we have considered 
chiefly short term prospects in the 
commodity markets—and their near 
term effects on foreign and domestic 
trade. Of course, even if the declines 
should be halted and prices stabilized 
near the low levels, world purchasing 
power would be substantially below 
that of recent years. Such prospects 
offer little hope for peak exports. 
On the contrary, even at best this 
year exporters, especially of less es- 
sential products, will have to exert 
unusual sales effort merely to stay 
where they have been, unless the 
rebound in commodity prices proves 
extremely broad. 


HIS logic also applies to vendors 

of commodities to American 
farmers. Yet in spite of short term 
fluctuations, a revolution in agricul- 
ture will continue to take place, and, 
where capital is available, the astuter 
agrarians will increase their pur- 
chases of modern labor saving ma- 
chinery. 

Thomas D, Campbell, president of 
the Campbell Farming Corporation 
of Montana, believes that farming 
corporations will develop extensively 
in the next five years in the United 
Stated, during which time he predicts 
a heavy influx of investable capital 
into farming. Within twenty-five 
years, he foresees farming corpora- 
tions which will rival the United 
States Steel Corporation in size. Mr. 
Campbell told me that with agricul- 
tural land at current depressed levels 
scientifically operated new industrial 
farms promise 15 to 20 per cent. on 
the invested capital. Pointing out 
that 5,000 industrial farms, applying 
business methods and scientific agri- 
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cultural technique, are already in 
operation in the United States, Mr. 
Campbell believes that the only prob- 
lem is to dissipate the prevailing de- 
featist attitude on the part of the 
public toward farming. 


ARRYING out his beliefs that 
the farmer, like the business 
man, should switch his production into 
the most profitable channels, Mr. 
Campbell, though bullish on the out- 
look for wheat prices, will turn his 
vast acreage this Spring from wheat 
to flax, which brings $3.40 a bushel. 
The weakness in wheat was intensified 
by a decline in European purchases 
Europe usually imports between 600,- 
000,000 and 700,000,000 bushels. 
This year she took from 525,000,000 
to 550,000,000 bushels. Likewise 
cotton exports are nearly 800,000 
bales less than a year ago. Since last 
Summer the United States exported 
16 per cent. less cotton and 70 per 
cent. less wheat milled and unmilled. 
The decline in exports in part re- 
flects peculiar difficulties in buying 
and paying for products of a creditor 
country, with a high protective tariff. 
Mr. Campbell contends that anv 
price about $2 a bushel for flax would 
be profitable. With the annual Amer- 
ican consumption of flax estimated 
at 42,000,000 bushels, Mr. Campbell 
predicts that the domestic output will 
be not more than 28,000,000 bushels. 
Incidentally, there is a tariff of 65 
cents a bushel on flax. : 

An outstanding cotton grower, Lee 
Wilson, of Wilson, Arkansas, wrote 
me: “I agree with you that the de- 
cline in prices since the middle of 
January on raw materials is an ex- 
tremely important part of the eco- 
nomic situation. 

“As to the decline in cotton, we 
think it is unwarranted, as the crop 
was only a normal one with the 
smallest carry-over in several years. 
| think the co-operative propaganda 
that has been put out has done more 
harm than good. 

“As to predicting what the price 
of cotton will be this Fall, when the 


new crop will be ready, that depends: 


entirely upon the acreage that is 
planted to cotton and the yield. 

“Cotton cannot be raised at a profit 
for less than 17 or 18. cents per 
pound.” 

Longer term swings in commodity 
prices raise broader questions. The 
net trend of commodity prices since 
the post-armistice boom has been 
downward. This slow deflation has 
been a recognition of the passing of 
abnormal dislocated war-time condi- 
tions, during which the great Europ- 
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ean crop producers were failing to 
contribute their normal quota to the 
world’s supply. 

The world farm situation is anala- 
gous to the American automobile 
position. In the latter part of 1927 
and during a large part of 1928, the 
Ford Motor Car Company, whict. 
used to produce one-half of the ve- 
hicles turned out by the entire in- 
dustry and which now produces more 
than one-third of the total, was tem- 
porarily out of production. Instead of 
recognizing the hiatus as temporary, 
competitive companies stepped up 
their production schedules, and were 
virtually prepared to take care of the 
total needs of the market irrespective 
of Ford. Now that Ford is back in 
his stride, the industry as a whole 
has excess capacity. 

In world agriculture, the western 
henusphere greatly enlarged its out- 
put during the war and post war 
period to meet universal require- 
ments while Europe indulged in war- 
fare. Gradually, as Europe has got 
back into production, there has been 
increasing evidence of surplus capac- 
ity in a variety of directions. 

Furthermore, technological changes 
in farming are tending to increase 
greatly productivity per man, releas- 
ing to the cities large numbers who 
formerly toiled on the farms. Recog~ . 
nizing this drift to the urban centers, 
the management of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, which had previously 
catered through its mail order cata- 
logue primarily to the rural classes, 
embarked on the experiment of open- 
ing a chain of city department stores 
in order to keep in step with the 
movement of population. 


HE use of labor saving machin- 

ery and of scientific methods of 
planting and farm management con- 
tribute to the elimination of waste 
and to the reduction of costs. Ac- 
cordingly, the most efficient farms 
are able to sell profitably at prices 
which are ruinous for the least ef- 
ficient farmers. This competition be- 
tween the fit and the unfit parallels 
similar struggles for survival in in- 
dustry and commerce. 

The world gold supply will of 
course be a factor in determining the 
price trend. Professor Irving Fisher 
and’ others have been worried lest 
the failure of the supply of new gold 
to increase as rapidly as trade needs 
will prove a_ serious deterrent to 
prosperity. The answer depends 
largely on banking policy. The whole 
trend of new style banking has been 
to use gold more efficiently—to in- 
crease its expansibilitv into credit. 
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ar From Egypt came the crude balance. From 
sf Rome the unwieldy steelyard. In five thousand 
- years of civilization man had made no worthier 
on contribution to the science of accurate weighing 
" until a century ago. 
es In 1830 Thaddeus Fairbanks, buying hemp from 
4 his Vermont neighbors, conceived the system of 
10 weights and levers which is the foundation of every 
Ss modern scale. Commonplace now—but so revo- 
r lutionary in 1830 that the leading countries of the 
ly world conferred high honors upon the ingenious 
sl Yankee who gave mankind a method of accurate 
8, 
. weighing that has affected profoundly the barter 
eS and trade of commerce. 
- 100 years ago! Yet today the name “Fairbanks” WANK 
is still synonymous with “accurate weight.” An | eee ‘iA 
f inspiring example of business success built upon an <5 
1- Ideal which with 1930 begins its second century. : ao 
- Sound growth followed the building of the first 
a Fairbanks Scale early in the 19th century. Today, 
2S Fairbanks, Morse & Co. is universally known as_ motors, generators and pumps, home light and water 


the manufacturer of scales, Diesel engines, electric systems, gasoline engines and railway motor cars. Strict 
‘- adherence to the highest standards of construction and 
A copy of “Beginning the 


Second Century” will be sent fair dealing has won the unreserved confidence of indus- 
postpaid if requested on your i : s 

letterhead. This book contains try in every product bearing the Fairbanks-Morse name. 
interesting historical informa- -" mse: : ‘ K Z 

tion as well asa practical dis- | This gratifying confidence justifies continuation of the 
cussion of weighing methods x a ad » 

that save time and money fr | sound business principles upon which a century of success 


odern industry. Fairbanks, . 
gaa ees ogy has been built. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES MOTORS PUMPS_- SCALES 
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When Sales and Traffic 
Executives get together--- 











SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST 
MARKET FROM DALLAS — THE CENTER 


All Signs Point to DALLAS as 
Southwestern Headquarters + + + + 


LERT Sales Managers and Traffic Managers of aggressive, expanding 
concerns have always had much in common. But never was this 
co-operation more pronounced, or more essential, than in this day of small 
_ inventories in all branches of manufacturing and distribution, and the 
consequent utter dependence on speedy transportation. Sales executives, 
studying out rich market opportunities, find that the 6 billion dollar South- 
west market is a rich market indeed. Traffic executives, studying out the 
best means of serving markets, find that maximum efficiency in distribution 
with minimum transportation costs can be effected only by regarding the 
Southwest as a unit and selecting a central location from which to serve the 
whole Southwest—which logically points to DaLxas. Both sales and traffic 
executives are invited to mail the coupon—or write on their business 


letterheads — for set of 

seven valuable reports I) 

presenting a complete 

analysis of the South- 

west market. AS 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business—2,000 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALLAS, 








INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Inc. 
1497 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send free your set of seven reports presenting a com- 
plete survey of the Southwest market, to: 


Name 





| Te eee 





Company. 








Address. 
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Unless the problem is considered in- 
ternationally, the intelligent efforts of 
one central bank will be offset by the 
operations of another. It is to be 
hoped that the new rapprochment 
among central banks, which the late 
Benjamin Strong so ably sponsored, 
will continue, and will take a forward 
looking attitude toward the gold 
question, rather than merely drift in- 
to situations which will prove harm- 
ful to world prosperity. 


Recent economic history suggests 
that the gold bugaboo is theoretical, 
and need cause no barrier to a marked 
post war renaissance of trade. After 
the current recession, American bus- 
iness is likely to get the added stimu- 
lus needed to quicken prosperity 
which it received in the past decade 
from new industries, including auto- 
mobiles, radio, and housing expan- 
sion. 


ECENT political efforts in vari- 

our parts of the world to miti- 
gate the effects of deflation have done 
little to promote the reputation of 
price fixing. In addition to the Amer- 
ican Farm Board’s efforts to stem 
the tides of receding prices, the Cana- 
dian wheat pool has struggled to 
offset the economic tides. With the 
margins of the pool thinned by the 
price collapse, the Canadian Prov- 
inces announced that they would lend 
their credit to the pools. These 
Northern American price bolstering 
experiments have had negative results — 
thus far, though it is only fair to 
point out that the price cycle has not 
yet been completed. 


Coffee valorization in Brazil has 
collapsed. The Stevenson rubber plan 
in the British colonies was dropped, 
chiefly because curtailment of pro- 
duction there resulted only in in- 
creased output in competitive areas. 
Likewise, the sugar restriction plan 
in Cuba was given up, because re- 
straint in Cuba invited increased out- 
put elsewhere, especially in the Dutch 
East Indies. 


The whole trend recently has been 
to discredit attempts at fiat prosper- 
ity, conceived and meted out by poli- 
ticians. Real prosperity is made of 
sterner stuff—intensive and efficient 
production, the resiliency to attune 
output to demand, merchandising 
skill. Perhaps it will dawn upon 
farmers that they will have to seek 
prosperity elsewhere than in voting 
machines and ballot boxes, although 
I am strongly of the opinion that 
the State and national governments 
should exert every possible effort to 
improve farming technique and mar- 
keting methods and to keep farmers 
informed concerning demand and 
concerning the new technology of 
farming, as it gradually develops. 
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*‘Quietized”’ office of 
C. A. Upson, Presi- 
dent of the Upson 
Company, Lockport, 
New York, manufac- 
turers of the famous 
Upson Wallboard. 






OIsE levies a staggering toll on 
American business. Records 
prove that no single factor— 
J save poor ventilation—causes more 
absences, more resignations, more 
forced retirements than does Noise, 
whether it comes from within the 
office or without. Noise cuts down 
efficiency—the quality and quantity 
of the work turned out—both your 
own and that of your staff. Worst 
of all, it affects most severely your 
highest-paid workers—your execu- 
tives and heads of departments. 





Why suffer its distractions 








your office, and those of your im- 
portant staff, with carpets? You'll 
find, as hundreds of business men 
have found, that carpets will pay 
for themselves many times over, 
in a greatly increased production. 


There are deep-piled Mohawk fa- 
brics to deaden direct Noise and to 
absorb the incessant barrage of indi- 
rect sound. Your nearest Mohawk 
dealer is prepared to counsel you on 
weaves, colors, patterns, pile-depths 
and costs—and to measure and lay 
your carpets. Why not consult him? 


longer? Why not “quietiz’’?’ -MOHRWK RUGS %& CARP ETS 


© 1930 MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 
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**goes Iron Fireman” 


Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., internationally famous 
center of official life, uses six Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Burners. 
Other United Realties hotels using Iron Fireman are: The Grand, 
Mackinac Island, Michigan; Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C.; The 
Carlton, The Chastleton and Hotel Annapolis, Washington, D. C. 


Everyone who has a building to 
heat will be interested in this state- 
ment from the letter of October 4, 
1929, by Dick R. Lane, President, 
United Realties, Incorporated—oper- 
ators of one of the leading systems of 
hotels in America: 

“After several years’ successful ex- 
perience with [ron Fireman installa- 
tions at The Grand, Mackinac Island, 
Michigan, and Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, North Carolina, we are 
convinced that this automatic coal 
burning device possesses exceptional 
merit. For this reason, we have 
contracted for six installations at 
the Wardman Park Hotel: two 
each at the The Carlton and Hotel 
Annapolis, and 


isfactory. The results obtained from 
these stokers have been very gratifying 
to us and to the — of our hotels 
and apartments. We have reduced the 
smoke problem to the minimum in 
all the properties using the Iron 






Fireman. It gives us pleasure to recom- 
mend your automatic coal burner for 





4 four at The heating and power operations.”’ 
/ Chastleton, Wash- ~~ What Mr. Lane of this great hotel 
3 ington, D. C. =| {= company learned about Iron Fireman 


. ‘In addition to =} @  & 44! is being paralleled in practically every 
the fuel economies | i ened industry in America today. Write for 
which have been § _ “* literature. Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
accomplished, we (f° "\imirie “mploed ty ing Company, Portland, Oregon 
are glad to report tron Fireman—is efficient and Cleveland - St. Louis - Chicago - New 
York. Dealers in principal cities 


that your service economical. Hand firing is 
h wasteful, like burning a candle 4 

as been very sat- throughout United States and Canada. 
© 1990 1 co, 


FIREMAN 


COAL BURNER 


IRON 
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... the machine 
that made coal 
an automatic fuel 
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Serviced Merchandise 
A Fixed Asset 


By JOHN FLETCHER 


HE man is still alive who started, 
. in his young manhood, to ped- 
dle a mayonnaise salad dressing from 
house to house and shop to shop 
from a market basket. The product 
which he made in his own home had 
that something to it which made peo- 
ple want more and in due time the 
business grew to a nationally accepted 
institution. 

But the most interesting feature in 
the development of its growth came 
about from a characteristic of the 
product itself. It was one of those 
perishable products that “breaks 
down” after a certain lapse of time 


‘due to no inherent fault in the ma- 


terials used but because of their sep- 
‘arations due to specific gravity. 
Whenever this condition of break- 
down arose the product had to be 
what we called “serviced,” which 
meant that. the maker of it had to 
take it back and replace the goods 
so taken back with new and fresh 
goods. 

The bigger the business grew the 
larger grew its fleet of automobile 
trucks, manned by salesmen who not 
only sold but in turn delivered and 
exchanged the goods. When such an 
organization as this has grown up it 
represents an exceedingly valuable 
asset and it is the kind of organiza- 
tion that never could be built over 
night. 


[PD ECOGNIZING the value of this 

organized fleet of automobile 
trucks, manned by men expert in 
servicing merchandise, one of the 
great pure food units sought to ac- 
quire it and one day the word went 
forth that this business had been ab- 
sorbed or merged, if you prefer, into 
the greater group. When the price of 
its purchase came to be noised about 
the wiseacres threw up their hands 
and pronounced it ridiculous. 

But, if you stop to think about it, 
considerably more than another food 
product had been taken over into the 
strongly organized business, handling 
by this time something close to 
twenty other products. Overnight they 
had acquired in this fleet of thousands 
of motor trucks a new distributing 
force and almost immediately after 
the acquisition of the property, these 
motor trucks were carrying, instead 
of a single item, many items for 
which there is a constant replacement 
demand by grocers and delicatessen 
stores and with these new contacts 
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ANSAS CITY 
NEEDS CERTAIN 
NEW INDUSTRIES 


Two significant books that tell the facts about 
the market and manufacturing advantages in 
the Central West and Southwest are available 
to industrial executives: The Book of Kansas 
City Opportunities and The Book of Kansas 
City Facts. 


These books are important to expanding 
industries particularly at this time. The Kansas 
City territory of more than 21 million people 
is soundly prosperous, with agriculture and 
industry working and earning and buying. No- 
where in the nation is prosperity more firmly 
intrenched. 


Hundreds of millions of dollars are being 
expended in expansions of existing industries 
and in equipment for new industries, expendi- 
tures based on a thorough knowledge of and 
sound faith in the immediate future of this 
vast market. 


Kansas City needs certain new industries to 
round out its industrial activity. It may be that 
your products are used here in large volume, 
yet of necessity bought from distant markets. 
The facts are available as to economy of manu- 
facture in Kansas City . . . let these two books 
and any special study that may be necessary 
give you the true picture, without obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KANSAS CIVY eee 


M I S S O URI j hi J and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 


surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course. 





Economical transportation is : 
important. You can reach 15 Hh Gilg! Name 
million people at lower freight —— A 

cost from Kansas City than r = Address 
from any other metropolis. ! 
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Jasper 
Golf Week, 
Sept. 13 to 
Sept. 20 








Allthethrills of the Matterhorn, Jungfrau 
and Mont Blanc await you in the 
Canadian Rockies. The glaciers and 
canyons of Jasper National Park chal- 
lenge exploration—Swiss guides com- 
plete the Alpine picture, and crowning 
all is the famous Championship Golf 
Course in glorious mountain setting. 



































CANADIAN NATIONAL-TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


AcWare STN 


ASPER 


Here days are varied with trail riding, 
motor trips to scenic wonderspots, tennis, 
swims in a warm outdoor pool, and the 
restful informal luxury of Jasper Park 
Lodge with its evenings of bridge, music, 
dancing and social contacts with friendly 
folk from all the world. 


Full information from any Canadian National Office 


DIAN NATIONAL 


ANAL Kailway System in America 


PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL 
186 io St. eas Evclia 4 =. p Bag 3655 Fifth Ave. 83 East Fifth Street 
BUFFALO DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME. SAN FRANCISCO 
420 Main St. 1523 Washington Bivd. 618 Second Ave. So. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 689 Market St. 
CHICAGO DULUTH NEW YORE PORTLAND, ORE, SEATTLE 
4S. Michigan Ave. 430 W. Superior St. 505 Fifth Ave. 302 Yamhill St. 1829 Fourth Avenue 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D. C. 
49 E. Fourth St. 705 Walnut St. 1422 Chestnut St. 314 No. Broadway 901--15th St.. N. W. 
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came immediate and direct sales for 
cash in districts where much of the 
merchandise now carried on these 
motor trucks had been distributed 
formerly through the jobber, - often 
on long terms, and necessarily with- 
out any intimate contact with the re- 
tail trade itself. 

There are other types of merchan- 
dise which have to be “serviced”’ that 
have brought about the development 
of automobile sales and delivery sys- 
tems without which they could hardly 
exist, and it is by this method that 
the A. & P. is sending millions of 
dollars’ worth of merchandise an- 
nually to remote points, while those 
in the big cities who prepare cooked 
meats, have found this system the 
only feasible one for the distribution 
of their product, since cooked meats 
must be delivered direct from the 
oven to the retailer, or lose very 
quickly their quality and sales value. 
The next time you read about a big 
merger, stop and consider before you 
appear skeptical, or utter a cynical 
sneer, until you have learned what 
has been purchased beyond the mere 
merchandise itself. 


The Swindle Sheet 


By WILLIAM DAILEY 


ALLING the expense account 

the “swindle sheet” is one of 
those gruesome and tragic bits of 
humor that has crept into business 
parlance, for reasons that should be 
more or less obvious to men who sit 
in the business watch towers. 

And yet what are you going to do 
about it when a sales manager issues 
a bulletin to his salesmen criticizing 
og expense accounts because of the 
| all too frequent appearance of an 
item which reads “Room and Bath,” 
this sales manager observing in his 
communique that it seems to him 
quite unnecessary that the house 
should be subjected day in and day 
out to the price of a bath which, in 
his judgment, few of the salesmen 
would by any chance use more fre- 
quently than twice a week! 

Such a bulletin undoubtedly raised 
a tremendous hullabaloo among the 
men on the road, tended to break 
down their morale and aroused no 
end of adverse criticism in the home 
office, especially among those who 
are familiar with hotel conditions. 

To one like myself who has trav- 
eled in every state of the union, my 
sympathy is very largely with the 
salesman when he sits down of an 
evening to make out an expense ac- 
count, for I have neyer returned 
from a trip on the road without my 
own personal finances getting a shade 








the worst of it. 
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.. . THE NEW 

WILLYS-OVERLAND LINE 
WINS GREAT POPULAR 
ACCEPTANCE 





@ The motoring public and the automobile industry alike have 











been enthusiastic in their praise of Willys-Overland products. 
The new Willys Six introduces speed and power capabilities 
unprecedented in the low-priced field, together with exceptional 
beauty of design and interior refinement. From the Whippet— 
the lowest priced of all four-door Sedans—to the luxurious 


Willys-Knight Great Six, the Willys-Overland line covers the 


price classes in which 92% of all motor cars are bought. 


WILLYS SIX... WHIPPET 
WILLYS - KNIGHT 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC. . . . TOLEDO, OHIO 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD. . . . TORONTO, CANADA 
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OUR business needs the 
stimulating influence of Florida Sun- 

shine, the benefit of Jacksonville’s 
equable climate with its low living costs, 
the strategic location as distributing cen- 
ter for a vast trade area and the assistance 
given by traffic facilities, whether land, 
sea or air. 


As financial capital of Florida, focal point of 
a rich back country and ocean port for a rapidly 
growing foreign trade, Jacksonville is a logical 
site for manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer. 


Jacksonville’s average mean temperature over a 
50-year period is 69 degrees --- ideal climate for con- 
tented living, enhanced as it is by winter sports, resi- 
dential beauty and scenic environment. Your business 
needs Florida sunshine --- and the healthful vigor of this 
growing commercial empire. 


Believers in 


acksonville 
+ 
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Railroads 


(Continued from page 17) 

tion of equity in competition. Raii- 
roads pay a larger percentage of 
their net income tor taxes than any 
other industry or business except 
electric railways. A not inconsider- 
able portion of these taxes goes to 
build or maintain highways, the Pan- 
ama Canal and the inland waterways. 
The railroads have to maintain their 
own rights of way without help; but 
they pay considerable sums to sup- 
port rights of way for highway and 
waterway competitors that are sub- 
ject to very little regulation as com- 
mon carriers. It is somewhat like 
paying a guest to eat your very good 
dinner ! ' 

“Drought in Summer and ice in 
Winter seem to make waterways fa- 
tally unable to measure up to the re- 
yuirements of an ideal transportation 
system. Although at high capital cost 
the country is committed to a pro- 
gram of waterways development, that 
program does not seem likely to do 
nearly all that the boosters hope for.” 

What about air transport? 

“We're in sympathy, thoroughly,” 
said Mr. Sargent, “with every legiti- 
mate attempt to make the airplane an 
effective carrier. I.think it can and 
will become—a valuable adjunct. 


“At present, however, the air in- 
terests face an almost insuperable 
problem—fog. It will limit air de- 
velopment as long as it remains un- 
solved. While planes may be flown 
safely in fog, can they land and take 
off in fog at their terminals without 
interruption? That is the question 
that must be answered, unequivoc- 
ably, ‘Yes!’ before the airplane as a 
carrier will come into its own. 


for 





USY terminals are profitable. [ am 
speaking of railroads. Terminals 
that help to pay dividends are those 
so organized that loaded trains can 
enter, unload or load quickly, and 
move out again almost at once to 
make way for others. Any carrying 
service, to be thoroughly useful and 
effective, must be regular and sure. 
Arrivals and departures must be by 
schedule, and the schedules must not 
be “off” much or often if the confi- 
dence of the public is to be kept. 
“The airplane terminal, when the 
airplane hecames a weighty factor ir 
transportation, will be a place where 
planes are arriving minute by minute, 
unloading or loading, leaving prompt- 
ly, in as businesslike, steady, and un- 
emotional a manner as freight cars 
in any busy modern railroad terminal. 
This ideal cannot obtain in many 
sections of this country. Several 
terminal cities are subject to frequent 
severe fogs. This is true of Chicago, 
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SAFEST COURSE 


Day in and day out — this method 
keeps you posted on the vital facts 
and figures of your business 


HERE are times when it is favorable for a business 

to expand. There are times when it is often more 
prudent to retrench. Either course depends on vital facts 
and figures on which the operations of your business 
should always be based. 

If your figures are up-to-date, accurate decisions can be 
made... but when decisions are based on figures that are 
days and weeks behind your present status, the dangers 
of error and corresponding losses are increased. 

With Elliott-Fisher you know every day exactly where 
your business stood fs day before—week in and week 
out, month in and month out. No guesswork or esti- 
mates. Elliott-Fisher posts alltheessential figures for your 
guidance right up-to-date every day, and brings to your 
desk every morning at nine a simple, concise report. 


Elhott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


Inventories, orders, sales billed, bank balances, ship- 
ments, accounts receivable and payable—all are posted 
every day and compared with the totals for the same 
day a week back, a month back, and a year back. 

Without adding a man to your payroll or in any way 
disturbing your present accounting routine, Elliott- 
Fisher summarizes every department’s perfofmance 
into a single unified report. Hundreds of business firms 
that are distinguished By their efficient management use 
the Elliott-Fisher method of control. 


We have an interesting story to tell you. Your name 
and address on the coupon below will bring more 
complete information about 
Elliott-Fisher fact-finding 
machinery. 









The Elliott-Fisher 
J surface account- 
ing- writing machine. 















General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name 





Address 
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The Cathedral of Learning for the University of Pittsburgh, now under construction 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERINC CORPORATION, BUILDERS 
Charles Z. Klauder, Architect 














TEAM power stations, water power develop- 

ments, industrial plants, monumental build- 
ings and other structures of varied types and mag- 
nitude are included in recent Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation work. We offer our 
wide experience to utilities, industrials, insti- 
tutions, and others in planning and building 
projects of all kinds. 
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the Great Lakes cities and San 
Francisco. 

“Unless the fog problem is settled 
I do not see how the airplane is go- 
ing. to become a very big factor in 
transportation. Air engineers tell me 
that no satisfactory solution is in 
sight. An adjunct, yes! A never- 
failing standby, no! Not yet, at any 
rate, 

“The railroads are our real trans- 
portation standby, in spite of all the 
hullabaloo about airways, waterways, 
hard roads. We need these others 
as adjuncts. But the soundest trans- 
portation investment we can make 
at the moment is to bring our rail- 
roads up to the highest efficiency, 
modernizing them throughout, handi- 
capping them as little as possible, see- 
ing that they serve and are served.” 

Five years is a short time to make 
a big dent in a property already 
worth three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars, but Mr. Sargent has made a de- 
cided “dent.” 

“The main thing we did,” said Mr. 
Sargent with a smile, “was to in- 
crease Our gross income and reduce 
our expenses. When you can do both 
at the same time, whether on a rail- 
road or in any other business, the re- 
sult is pretty certain to be profit! 


ss F course a great many specific 
things were done. Remote 
control systems, as on other pro- 
gressive lines, have had an importa.tt 
effect in reducing the number of' 
employees along the right of way. 

“We have been steadily replacing 
untreated ties as they wore out with 
treated ties. We are beginning to 
realize the long-time economies of 
the policy. Treated ties have a longer 
life, and the tie-replacement cost is 
now going downhill. 

“We have made many capital in- 
vestments to speed traffic. Between 
Chicago and Omaha, we have built 
‘long side-tracks at frequent intervals. 
A through freight train is shunted to 
one of these tracks when a passenger 
train going is about due; the freight 
keeps right on at good speed while 
the passenger train passes, instead of 
waiting, perhaps for a long time, on 
a switch track. This makes a modi- 
fied four-track system, without the 
cost of constructing such a system 
complete. 

“We have done things like that. 
Any number of them. Ballasting 
tracks with better materials and so 
OM..." 
In the clear, broad view, then, it 
appears that the “new era in trans- 
portation” depends less on a develop- 
ment of wholly new methods, than 
upon intensive cultivation and prog- 
ress within a magnificent transporta- 
tion system. 
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Two for a Quarter 
By JOHN ANDERSON 


VERY serious problem arose 

in an organization engaged in 

the manufacturing of cereal 

foods. One of the products retailing 

at 10 cents a package had been show- 

ing a loss month after month while 

increased tonnage failed to bring 
down materially the costs. 

Such a situation as this will upset 
the equilibrium of any business for 
what is the use of any business opera- 
tion unless it yields a profit. 

But how to reverse the situation 
and convert a loser into a profit- 
maker? It was accomplished in this 
case. Here’s how! 

One day a bright young man ven- 
tured into the office of the president 
of the company and made the start- 
ling statement that he had an idea 
that would settle the whole problem 
with which the food manufacturer 
had been struggling. “Your price 
to the consumer,” he said, “has been 
10 cents a package. Before you get 
through you must raise the price to 
15 cents or abandon this line.” 

To this the head of the house 
nodded his head and the young man 
continued: “Should you immediately 
raise the price to 15 cents a package 
the trade would become suspicious, 
while the consumer would consider 
this rise in price as exorbitant and 
wholly unjustified. So I propose 
that we start an advertising campaign 
in which we will feature the article 
at 13 cents a package and offer it at 
two packages for a quarter. This bril- 
liant young man justified his premise 
stating that 13 cents would sound 
to many like a reduced price rather 
than an advanced price, for, after all, 
the public at large is never analytical 
—and with this forward step taken, 
the house would seem to be giving 
to the public something extraordinary 
at two for a quarter and later on it 
would be quite possible and alto- 
gether simple to intimate in the ad- 
vertising that this bit of packaged 
goods had been restored to its normal 
and logical price of 15 cents. 

To some this may seem to be a 
rather complicated and involved bit 
of reasoning, but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the plan worked, the pub- 
lic accepted the 13 cents, two for a 
quarter price without any apparent 
resistance and went merrily along 
purchasing the product when the 
price reached its full stature of 15 
cents. ' 

The eternal question will always 
arise in any business as to the advisa- 
bility, the possibility or the sheer 
necessity of price raising, but I have 
found that when necessary it can 
be done. 
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The “‘Better Pencil” 


+ 1801-31 Foster Ave. 


OS, 





UTOPOINT succeeds where 
many salesmen fail. For Auto- 
point gets at prospects and cus- 
tomers when even the best sales- 
man can’t get a hearing. 


SHOE CO- 


NCH OF 


Autopoint is the pencil of “‘big 
business.” Big business men use 
it exclusively — and you get big 
business when you use it. 


Pp 


Perhaps yours is a business 
that is hard to advertise. Waste 
may be too big an element. Auto- 
point—imprinted with your ad— 
eliminates waste. No Autopoint 
ever went into a wastebasket! 
It is there—all the time—efficiently 


3 Big Features 


1 Cannot “jam”—protected by 
patent. But one simple moving 
art. Nothing to go wrong. 


© repair. 
2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx- 
like, light-weight material. 
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3 Lead always firm—will not ! 
“wobble.” : 
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Salesman 


You can keep your selling message active, 
working for you every day. New way pays 
for itself in new orders, bigger profits. 


Attach business card 
or letterhead Only 


1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, please send sample 
Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposi- 


tion, prices, etc. 









giving service, constantly remind- 
ing your company, building good- 
will. It’s on the job when orders 
are signed. 


On the job— always 


Find out about Autopoint’s 
business - building performance. 
Let us give you facts and figures. 
We have a most interesting prop- 
osition, and an attractive sample 
for business executives—and ex- 
ecutives only — who answer this 
advertisement. Just clip the cou- 
pon to your business card or 
letterhead and mail, please. 


For Executives 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 











Name...... 
WO is 5 ee Se a ae 
RD iid aphasia «caine wisn eben eoaicsemecens \ 
Made of Bakelite 1 
Address....... i 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY eee 


Chicago, Ill. L..-..— 


**An Ad in the Pocket is Worth 10 in the Waste Basket’’ 
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ROY HOWARD 
Chairman of the Board 
Scripps-Howard 
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Mr. Howard sums up his views of the Dictaphone in a few 
brisk sentences. “It has become a mighty instrument in the hands 
of modern business,” he says. “From the beginning, it steps-up 
the efficiency of an entire working staff, smoothing the wrinkles 
out of ordinary office working conditions. 


“Thatin itself,” he concludes,is sufficient merit towarrant its adop- 
tion. But there is besides...Dictaphone economy! By minimizing effort 
and establishing a sane routine it cuts overhead down to bed rock.” 








* * * * 








S bee Dictaphone brings benefits to every branch of business. And 
this dictating machine sells itself by its own inherent simplicity. . . 
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SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


| 


: I Dictaphone Sales Corporation, i 
one feature of which, a Featherweight mouthpiece, makes dictating I 207 Graybar Bids., New York, N.Y. i 
, ‘ | In Canada: 33 Melinda St., Toronto. i 
as effortless as talking to your secretary. Let the coupon introduce you I ' 
to all of these interesting facts—first-hand! No obligation! : Sn seeeaeneaee” 4 
| Just show me one. t 
I I 
I Name I 
i Address 4 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
& 


The word DICTAPHONLE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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WO seriously unfavorable fac- 
tors are: 


1. The lowest commodity price 

level since the acute deflation of 1921. 

2. The greatest amount of unem- 
ployment in recent years. 


Against this can be set: 


1. An early March advance in stock 
quotations to the highest point since 
the panic. 


2. Lending of money in New York 
on the lowest terms in years. 


3. Somewhat readier absorption of 
bonds. 


4. Expanding sales of automobiles. 

5. Some increase in construction 
activity due to the advent of mild 
weather over wide areas. 


6. Somewhat less apprehension 
over impending tariff changes. 

7. Slight gains in unemployment 
at some centers. 


8. Modest progress towards the 
consummation of railway consolida- 
tions. 

9. Satisfaction in high financial 
circles over the establishment of the 
3ank of International Settlements, 
marking “the end of the war.” 

10. Confident predictions from 
high Governmental sources that the 
worst of the business recession is over 
and that “normal prosperity” is near 
at hand. 

The writer has exhorted industrial 
leaders for at least two years to get 
together in an earnest effort to pro- 
vide ways and means to take care of 
the large number of employes thrown 
out of work by our industrial and 
general economic evolution. It was 


. . « B.C. Forbes analyzes ... 





LOW FARM PRICES, 
C/nemployment 


But Expects Betterment 


easy to foresee that conditions would 
arise which would tend to incite 
trouble were those responsible for the 
dislocation of employment to make 
no attempt to remedy the evil. What 
this publication earnestly urged was 
the organization of an Institute of 
Industrial Co-ordination, sponsored 
by the nation’s ablest men of affairs. 
But prosperity apparently lulled them 
into indifference. 

Now we are witnessing ominous 
demonstrations by the unemployed. 
Most unfortunately, but not illogi- 
cally, Communistic agitators are in- 
flaming the idle, thus alienating from 
many deserving unemployed the pub- 
lic sympathy and consideration to 
which they are thoroughly entitled. 
Many of the jobless sincerely feel 
that “capitalists” have been “running 
the country for their own ends,” and 
that they have shown scant regard for 
those thereby thrown idle. This 
sense of unfairness constitutes a de- 
plorable, not to say dangerous, ele- 
ment. 


RESIDENT Hoover’s “emer- 
gency measures” haven’t amount- 
ed to much in concrete results, so far 
as can be judged. What is needed— 
and what any thoughtful person 
could clearly foresee would be needed 
—is something much more funda- 
mental than the mere naming of a 
Chamber of Commerce Committee. 
Unless industry bestirs itself and 
proves capable of taking care of its 
own, political and social complica- 
tions must be expected. 
Nor has the Government-sponsored 
Farm Board’s operations proved ef- 


fective in winning confidence or rem- 
edying agricultural marketing condi- 
tions. We have seen wheat fall below 
a dollar a bushel and cotton below 
fifteen cents a pound. While the 
Farm Board was_ busy artificially 
boosting the price of grain, it was 
simultaneously warning farmers to 
produce less, an utterly untenable 
course. Unless and until Nature 
takes a hand, we are little likely to 
be able to export our super-abundant 
surplus of wheat except at heavy cost 
to us all as taxpayers. 





LL that sounds pessimistic—and 
pessimism is extremely unfash- 
ionable. But facts are facts, and 
they cannot be changed by seeking to 
ignore them. 

The writer still believes that in- 
dustrial and general business condt- 
tions will improve as “the sap begins 
to run up the tree.” Such improve- 
ment should go far to modify, al- 
though it is not likely completely to 
cure, unemployment. 

The final upshot of the State So- 
cialism which has been injected into 
our far-flung machinery for market- 
ing our main agricultural commodi- 
ties cannot, however, be viewed with- 
out alarm. 

The stock market during the first 
ten weeks of 1930 has, broadly, fol- 
lowed the course predicted here. Not- 
withstanding the substantial gains al- 
ready made by many high-grade 
stocks, the writer believes that the 
trend will continue irregularly up- 
wards. Much latent investment buy- 
ing power throughout the country 
remains to be exercised. 
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FOR 


EVERY 
WORKING DAY 
IN THE YEAR 





Letter of Recommendations. 


I work well, The weather is mildj no snow, no 
sleet. I can be on the job indoors 
or outdoors every day. That's one 
reason why national manufacturers 
find production costs lowest at their 
New Orleans plants. 


I live happily. It doesn't cost me much to live well, 
Wew Orleans’ cost of living is the 
lowest of 22 industrial centers, I'm 
satisfied and employers here report 
“very low labor turnover," 


I'm healthy. The grass is green all year, I can 
play outdoors in dustless air that 
contains iodine salts. Wo sudden 
changes of temperature, and humidity 
aids the body in summer, Our olimate 
actually helps prelong life. 


I'm efficient. Employment engineers give me high 
rating for ability te learn, I'm 
American, intelligent and loyal. 
Satisfactior with my jeb keeps ny 
efficiency high. 

















°19 °20 °21 °22 °23 °24 °25 °26 °27 °28 

Over a period of ten years, 

New Orleans’ a 

temperature has varied very 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE littl from the 70-degree 


ideal temperature prescribed 


New Orleans Labor is 93% American- by doctors for hospitals. 


born. Living Costs average 88.1, 
compared with national average 100. 
Temperate climate allows full pro- 
duction, even outdoors, all winter. 
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Significant TRENDS 
eA Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Rail Earnings Touch 
Another Low Mark 
While Car Loadings 
Hold Below Last Yenr. 


HOUGH the final month of 1929 

showed the lowest earnings for 

Class I railroads seen in that month 

for many years, with the single exception 

of 1927, it looks at this time very much 

as though the January figures are going 
to be a great deal lower still. 

Class I systems are in process of issu- 
ing their January reports as these lines 
are written. Not enough of them have 
been made public to give an accurate total 
but enough of them are out to indicate a 
decline of about 25 per cent. in profit from 
the corresponding month of last year, 
which in itself was no great bonanza. 

An advance estimate for the final net 
railway operating income of all Class I 
roads for the month of January, 1930, 
might be set at somewhere around $60,- 
000,000. Such a figure would show a loss 
of over 25 per cent. from the $77,000,000 
reported by the same roads in January of 
1929, and a decline of around 10 per cent. 
from the $72,000,000 turned in for the final 
month of last year. 

Though such a report would be far 
from brilliant it would not set up any 
very new low records since the first month 
of each new year is proverbially quite low, 
and the first or last month of each year 
may almost always be counted upon to set 
the extreme low mark for that year. 
Other January low profit figures for the 
Class I roads in recent years have been 
$57,000,000 in 1928 and less than $52,000,- 
000 in 1924, 


PERHAPS at no time in recent years 

have the figures on freight car loadings 
been watched so closely as in_ recent 
months for the clue as to how general 
business is faring. The security market 
slump of late last year has led many au- 
thorities to predict even deeper business 
depression than was apparent in December 
of last year, while other authorities main- 
tain that the low point has already been 
passed and that industry is now on the 
up-grade once more. Most of such au- 
thorities are keeping a very close eye on 
the fairly reliable index of revenue freight 
loadings to indicate the first definite turn 
in business one way or the other. 

Thus far in the new year this series has 
not told very much that was startling or 
new. Car loadings have been running 
generally at a level approximately 5 per 
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cent. below the corresponding period of 
1929 and that proportion has not changed 
much in recent weeks. 


HE latest reports of the American 

Railway Association show total reve- 
nue freight loadings at a little below 909,- 
000 per week, compared with a little over 
950,000 cars per week at the same time 
last year. The seasonal tendency is defi- 
nitely upward at this period and current 
weekly reports have been showing fairly 
good gains but on the whole the in- 
creases have not quite kept pace with other 
years. The only recent year with which 
current loading figures compare favorably 
is 1928, at which time they were suffering 
a rather material depression. 

Latest weekly reports show every load- 
ing classification down from the corre- 
sponding week of last year, with the most 
substantial losses appearing in  miscel- 
laneous freight, merchandise, coal and ore. 


NIFICATION of the Great Northern 

Railway Company, the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company and the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway Company into 
the Great Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, a system of 15,386 miles dominating 
the Northwest, was approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The commission, however, ordered as a 
condition to its approval that the two 
Northern companies divorce themselves of 
their 97 per cent. joint control of the Bur- 


lington System, an 11,000-mile rail group 
which gives them their present gateway 
into Chicago. 

In so doing the commission gave to the 
nation’s railroads the most conclusive evi- 
dent yet offered that it proposes to back up 
vigorously its own rail consolidation plan. 
In that plan the Burlington was set up as a 
separate system. 


HE Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
I pany withdrew its year-old application to 
unify a fourth trunk line in Eastern ter- 
ritory supposedly to pave the way for 
filing a new application to consolidate the 
major system allocated to it in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s rail plan. 
The letter asking withdrawal of the 
application, sent by R. Marsden Smith, 
general counsel, to Charles D. Mahaffie, 
the commission’s finance director, gave no 
indication as to the extent to which the 
Baltimore & Ohio will accept the commis- 
sion’s final consolidation plan. Recent re- 
ports have indicated that the company is 
disposed to accept the plan in its general 
phases, if not completely. 


PRICES 


Commodity Prices Still 
Low Despite Moderate 
Recoveries. Wheat Sets 
Record Low in 16 Years 


OLLOWING the sharp decline in 
corey prices early in February 
- and the short-lived recovery noted last 
issue, the downward movement again got 
under way around the beginning of the 
new month and prices for most of the im- 
yortant agricultural commodities have 
dropped drastically to new low levels on 
this movement, as well as the lowest prices 
for comparable periods in many years. 
There have been moderate recoveries in 
late trading, but they are not particularly 
convincing and current quotations are still 
hovering near the previous low levels. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 


Latest Previous Previous 
Dun’s Index ..... 184.426 186.513 194.165 
Bradstreet’s ...... 11.5141 11.6795 12.9828 
Bureau of Labor. 93.4 94.2 2.7 


The monthly indexes continue to reflect 
the major decline in commodity price 
levels. Dun’s and Bradstreet’s series are 
down to the lowest figure seen m a number 
of years and the Department of Labor 
index has dropped another full point to the 
lowest figure reached since April, 1922. 

The weekly indexes have also declined 
rather sharply. The Irving Fisher whole- 
sale price index of 200 representative com- 
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for twice-written letters — 
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modities has dropped about a full point in 
each of two successive weeks. Based on 
average prices for 1926 as 100, the latest 
index figure stands at around 91. This 
shows a decline of over a full point from 
the previous week and is the lowest not 
only for 1930 but has set up a new low 
record since the war period, or in about 
twelve years. The previous post war low 
level for this series was 91.2, which was 
reached in January of 1922. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Weeks Year 
Latest go Ago 
Wheat, July ....... $1.5 $ 1.23% $ 1.33 
CG AM Kotscccaes 90% 93% 1.03% 
ee 44 45% 50 
Cotton, Mid. July.. 15.56 16.05 20.60 
BE: “sac bhase teansse 6.35 6.45 6. 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio... .10% 0934 18% 
sugar, Gran. ...00. .0495 -0495 "0490 
Beef, Family ....... 28.50 28.00 31.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila. .... 22.26 22.26 22.26 
Steel, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 
SS RP ere 6.10 6.25 7.10 
SD aaacesehacae nie 18.00 18.00 19.50 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 5.15 5.20 6.35 
Os (aa dua teeccetaawee 7.62 38.37 49.88 
Rubber, July ....... 16.35 16.70 25.50 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont 1.11 1.30 1.11 
Se een 12 as Bi 
S usual, interest has centered in the 


grain markets and they have borne 
the brunt of selling. Also, as usual, king 
wheat has led the grain markets. Wheat 
and cotton have both been hardest hit by 
the tremendous washing away of values 
in the commodity markets and the general 
decline has been particularly unfavorable 
because it has affected chiefly these two 
most important domestic agricultural com- 
modities. 

Wheat has fared by far the worst and 
has been driven relentlessly downward by 
almost constant selling from all points. 
Such weakness has been due to a great 
many different factors. Although the 
statistical picture for the world wheat crop 
of last season is apparently strong, carry- 
over seems to have been particularly heavy 
and actual crops produced last season in 
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various portions of the globe seem to have 
been much larger than originally reported, 
Perhaps the greatest incentive for lower 
prices, however, is the tremendous amount 
of grain which has accumulated in‘ the 
United States and Canada, where wheat 
pools have been formed and have withheld 
tremendous supplies from the export 
market. 


LL of the grains have been particular- 
ly active and around the beginning 
of March wheat, corn, oats and rye 
touched new low levels for the present 
season and also the lowest seen at com- 
parable periods in many years. May op- 
tions on future wheat sold off as much as 
7 cents per bushel in a single day and 
fell to the lowest levels seen at this sea- 
son in sixteen years, or since the abnormal 
break in 1914. 

Cotton also suffered selling from various 
sources and dropped to the lowest prices 
witnessed since May of 1927, or in about 
three years. Quotations on most all of 
the important commodities have rallied 
moderately from such low levels. Corn, 
oats, rye and the lesser grains have re- 
gained most of their recent losses,- but 
wheat still shows a drop of nearly 10 cents 
per bushel from around the middle of Feb- 
ruary, while cotton shows declines of 
around $3 per bale in the same period. 


~'TEEL prices continue to work lower 

in most of the classifications and the 
market can hardly be termed very firm. 
On the other hand, scrap quotations in 
Chicago have shown signs of recovery and 
hope is held for a firmer price situation to 
come. The miscellaneous metals have 
joined in the general commodity decline 
and practically all of them have dropped 
materially in recent weeks. Copper is the 
only important classification which has 
not yielded ground and prices for the red 
metal have held firm at 18 cents. 


Graphic Business Trends 
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Everywhere at the same time! 





Public Address System 
A NY brings speaker right to 


y0U — The speaker rises—and 

the Western Electric in- 
stallation in the huge room transforms him into a 
score of speakers! No matter how far away from 
him you sit, his every word comes to you as dis- 
tinctly as though he stood right beside your chair. 


Committees arranging banquets or conventions — 


find that meetings are more interesting and effective 
when held in_ hotels 
where the Public Address 
System widens the hear- 
ing circle. 

-This equipment is a 
miniature interior broad- 
casting station, transmit- 


Western 


PUBLIC ADDRESS 
Distributed by Graybar Electric Company ° TELEPHONE 


ting speech, music and entertainment within a build- 
ing—to as many rooms as desired. Patrons of hotels 
thus equipped find an added attraction in getting 
music “on tap” in their rooms via loud speaker. 

In up-to-date schools, hospitals, railroad stations 
and amusement parks, too, you will find the Public 
Address System adding to convenience and enjoy- 
ment. Made by your telephone makers, it assures 
the faithful tone and dependable service for which 
Western Electric sound transmitting apparatus has 
been known for over half a century. 
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We took 
a hand in 


equipping 


Silentvanes 


were chosen! 


“World’s Tailest’”...and it called 
for some “‘tall’” engineering to heat 
and ventilate it properly! It takes 
uncommonly efficient apparatus to 
make sixty-eight floors of assorted 
offices livable...and rentable. 


So Silentvanes were chosen ... which 
means that the air in the lobby, 
halls, and building proper will be 
as comfortable as the suites in the 
tip of the slender tower. 


the Chrysler 
Building 


William Van Alen, 
Archt., N. Y. City; 
Louis T. M. Ralston, 
Cons. Eng., N. Y.City, 
Baker Smith & Co., 
H. & V. Cont., N. Y. 
City. 


Sturtevant has supplied heating and 
ventilating equipment on most of 
New York City’s large modern 
buildings ...the Western Union... 
40 Wall Street... New York Life... 
the Chanin...and now the Chrysler. 


No job is too big...should special 
heating and ventilating apparatus be 
required, Architects and Engineers 
arecordially invited totakeadvantage 
of thevaluable co-operating 

facilities of Sturtevant’s <s) 
Research Laboratories. Sy 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plants at: Berkeley, . » Camden, N. J. » Framingham, Mass. + Galt, Ontario 


yde Park, Mass 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ao 
. 


‘uri 





. » Sturtevant, Wis. 


Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg 
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HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 















FORBES for 
Petroleum prices have also taken a 
tendency toward further reduction. Crude 
products have held up better than refined 
and retail gasoline prices have come down 
throughout the eastern section of the coun. 
try, with indications of a price war between 
the Standard Oils and the independent 
companies. 


MONEY AND 
BANKING 


Interest Rates Hold 
casy Despite Seasonal 
Run-Ups. Gold Move. 
ment Dries Up. 


LTHOUGH there was a. slight 
A firming up in interest rates around 

- the beginning of. the month, and al- 
though there is likely to be another such 
period around the middle of March, such 
run-ups are almost entirely seasonal and 
are quite to be expected. 

The mid-point in March is an espe- 
cially heavy date for turnover of funds, 
due to income tax payments and govern- 
ment disbursements. Nothing has_hap- 
pened thus far to change the credit situa- 
tion from one of decided ease and _ there 
appears no indication of any great firming 
up in money rates for the near future, 
with the single exception previously noted 


of March 15. 


Current Interest Rates 


_ 2 Weeks Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 


ee V% 44% 8 
60-90 day time ......... 44% 44 7% 
Commercial paper ...... 414 4 5% 
New York rediscount.. 4 4 5 


As a matter of fact, most of the in- 
dexes of credit conditions are near the 
lowest seen in many years. The decline in 
bankers’ bills has been largely seasonal 
and total volume is still around $400,000,- 
000 above the same period of 1929. De- 
spite the lower rates of rediscount for the 
domestic Fedeial Reserve Banks, member 
banks are still reducing their borrowing. 
Total rediscounts with Federal Reserve 
Banks have dropped to a new low level 
for the past several years. 

Federal Reserve policy on the future of 
rediscount rates appears somewhat divided 
between the group which is advocating an- 
other reduction and the other group which 
fears too rapid a change and a possible 
temptation for renewed stock market in- 
flation. There have been no further reduc- 
tions in rediscount rates and the present 
status shows New York, Chicago, Boston 
and Kansas City on a 4 per cent. rate, with 
the other eight banks still on a 4% per 
cent. basis. 


i fe gold movement is still small in 
both directions and_ rather erratic. 
January showed exports of $9,000,000 and 
imports of $13,000,000, with an excess of 
imports amounting to about $4,000,000. 
The February movement continues rather 
small, with an apparent balance of imports 
amounting to less than $5,000,000. Most of 
the imports to this country have been com- 
ing from South America, but European 
exchanges continue low and it is quite pos- 
sible that we shall receive a_ greater 
amount of gold from the Continent in the 
near future. 

Brokers’ loans have apparently found a 
rather stable level and there have been no 
very drastic changes in recent weeks. 
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Why a not 


Cross-sections, diagrams and laboratory 
phraseology hold very little interest for most 
of us. But we are notably quick in attaching 
the proper significance to a good reputation. 


When people concede the superiority of a 
product they are willing to waive the rea- 
sons and accept the results. Personal experi- 
ence is the surest means of bringing out the 
tangible results of extra value. 


The Dual-Balloon has literally blazed a new 
trail for General’s long-held leadership . . . 


She 





enjoy the ji 
great difference | i 



































~goes a long way 
to make friends 







It is extravagantly generous in the qualities 
that make up complete satisfaction. 


Structurally, the Dual-Balloon is designed to 
double the advantages of single balloons. It 
exceeds every demand for luxurious comfort, 
controlled safety and big mileage. A set of 
Dual-Balloons on your car will prove the 
great difference you hear so much about. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
Dual-Baltoon & 















eeting New Buying 
Habits with New 
Production Ideas 































Let G. P. & F. Help Fit Your 
Product Into This New Scheme 
of Things 


VERYWHERE it is in evidence. . . the 
swift changes taking place in the world 
or goods and things. 

Expensive machinery and equipment is be- 
ing revamped or discarded for new so that 
new buying habits...new demands for more 
harmonious-looking products of lighter 
weight and greater strength ... can be 
met successfully. 

Avoid either of these costly expenses and 
delays. Whether you have your own stamp- 
ing department or have this work done for 
you by others, G.P.&F. can aid you in 
poem | Pad product to fit into the new 
scheme ings. 

The half century experience in the art of 
pressed metal fabrication which is behind 
G. P. & F. engineers is at your service. 

The 19-acre G. P. & F. plant with every 
known faciiity for economical production via 
short-cuts, and ingenious mass production 
methods, is your assurance of lowest oe 
prices. 

In short, G. P. & F. can shoulder the en- 
tire burden from the blue-print stage to the 
finished product or part...at no expense 
to you ~ equipment or man-power. 

Let G & F. engineers know your prob- 
lems tunes it is one of redesign or lower 
production costs. 





This electric hair dryer case is a typical example 
of G. P. & F. engineering skill in fitting a 


itis dn ak Ga ee Sen ee Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


aluminum and ptianly finished, ate hair dryer in All Parts of the Country 
ousing is tig n weight and has the nea r 
appearance and beauty necessary for modern sales 1376 Be we Gan ae "4 yo a 


© 1376 St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
356 mens Street, Chicago 














GEUDER, PAESCHKE &FREY CO. 



































E extend the facilities of our 

organization to those desiring 
information or reports on companies 
with which we are identified. 



































Electric Bond and Share Company | 


Two Rector Street New York | 
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After a gradual but fairly steady increase 
during February there has once more de- 
veloped a tendency toward reduction. The 
latest report of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York shows total loans to brokers 
at around $3,490,000,000, or a decline of 
about $5,000,000 from the previous week. 
This figure compares with the high point 
of $6,800,000,000 last October and with 
the low point of $3,341,000,000 established 
late in January, 1930. 
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BROKERS’ LOAN] 


RATIO at NEW \ 
Low Record \ 


JAN. 1929 DEC. 1930 


Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue low when compared with the same 
period of last year and recent weekly re- 
ports have been running anywhere from 
$4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 under 1929. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


























1930 1929 
New York ..cccses $7 441,626,000 $10,103,698,000 
RR See rere 557,800,000 611,979,000 
Philadelphia ....... 555,358,000 631,595,000 
CIOVOIAMG nc cicccce 632,507,000 784,937,009 
Richmond ......... 251,120,000 268,579,000 

PRGINE vecciccscecas 254,558,000 278,430, 
CO s.65.0 d:0:000,0.0 iB 382, 892, 000 1,710,303,000 
eS eee 3 000 "299; 159,000 
Minneapolis ) 165,960,000 
Kansas City A q 316,862,000 
PR pw dnsnicw sacar 188,770,000 
San Francisco ‘ 28,087,000 825,011,000 
(| eee $12,748,078,000 $16,185,383,000 


AVIATION 


Plans for Record 
Flights Signal Better 
Flying Season. New 
Records Established. 
T.A.T. Shifts Planes 


DVANCE notice that the season for 
A more favorable flying weather is 
near at hand comes by way of an- 
nouncements of new attempts at record 
flight. John Henry Mears is planning an- 
other round-the-world trip in a Lockheed- 
Vega plane equipped with a Wasp motor. 
He plans to fly across both the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans on a northerly course 
and hopes to cut the time established by 
the Graff Zeppelin, which beat his own 
record by two days. Herbert Fahy, test 
pilot for the Lockheed Company, is plan- 
ning a round-the-world flight for the com- 
ing Summer. 

Captain Coste is also planning another 
trial at a Paris-to-New York flight in his 
red biplane, the Interrogation Point. The 
plane is now being fitted with a 600 h. p. 
Hispano motor and the flight is set for 
some time in May. 

Lee Schoenhair, chief pilot for the 
Goodrich Tire and Rubber Company, has 
recently set up a number of world records. 
Some of these include new marks for the 
100, 500 and 1,000 kilometer courses. 
Lieutenants Will White and Clement Mc- 
Mullen have also set up a new speed rec- 
ord between Buenos Aires and Newark. 
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Albany, New York... or Fort 

Worth, Texas ... or Des Moines, 

lowa...or Nashville, Tennessee 

-.. were wiped out tomorrow, 

the residential section could be 

rebuilt, the entire population 
housed, with one year’s production of Natco 
Structural Clay Tile. 


This tremendous plant capacity is never called 
upon to rebuild one city; instead it helps re- 
build many cities—providing new housing fa- 
cilities, replacing non-permanent structures, 
bringing permanence, freedom from mainte- 
nance, fire safety, and all-round economies 
into all types of buildings. 


Each year sees Natco more widely used, sees it 
growing in the esteem of architects, builders, 
and owners. Each building that uses Natco 
gains in strength, comfort, economy, and per- 
manence because of it. 


If you are thinking of building, no matter 
whether it is a cottage or a skyscraper, think of 
Natco. It repays investigation, rewards use. 


NNICS 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF 


STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE 


sili 


NATIONAL: FIRIEPRCDFING - CORPORATION 


HE LARGEST CONCERN IN THE WORLD MAKING A COMPLETE LINE OF SIRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCT: 
SENERAT OFrices: FULTON BUILDING. PITTSBURGH. PA. BRANCHES: NEW YORK, CHANIN BUILDING, CHICAGO. BUILDERS BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, BOSTON. TEXTILE BUILDING —— NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY OF CANADA. LID. TORONTO, ONTALIG 





NEON TUBE 
RAISED GLASS 
LETTER .. EXPO: 
CAMP or COMBINATIONS SR 


FLEXLUME 


DAY-and-NIGHT 


ELECTRICS 





Newest in electrics—Neon Tube color bril- 
liance combined with clear legibility of 
aised Glass Letters. 


BUILD 
PRESTIGE 


TILIZE the power of moving 
light, the brilliancy and beauty 
of a modern Flexlume electric 
sign of day-and-night attraction to 
help identify and locate your store 
in the minds of potential customers. 


Merchants numbering tens of thousands 
have substantially increased sales with 
Flexlume electrics. Your business too can 
profit from our twenty years of sign 
specialization in combining advertising 
thought . . . fine design . . . superior 
construction . . . and the most effective 
use of colorfulness and illumination. 


Follow up your decision to increase 
1930 volume and profits by consulting a 
Flexlume representative in your city. 
Trained in electrical advertising ideas, he 
is interested more in your continuous use 
of an electric sign than the mere sale. 


Without obligation, let us submit a 
color sketch of a distinctive electric to 
exactly meet your requirements. Write 


FLEXLUME Leg rag gy 
3138 Military Road Buffalo, N. 


Flexlume factories at Buffalo and 

Toronto, Can., are the largest in 

the world devoted exclusively to 
electrical advertising. 


FLEX 


CORPORATION 










SALES AND 
RESIN NG SERVICE OFFICES 

jer f te IN CHIEF CITIES OF 
NZ U. S. AND CANADA 





They flew the 6,870 miles in a little over 
52 hours of actual flying time, with an 
average of 130 miles per hour. 

The gliding movement continues to gain 
friends and the rivalry for new records in 
the United States is growing exciting. 
Harvey Bowlus has set a new American 
record for gliders at San Francisco. He 
stayed in the air 9%4 hours and thus set up 
a new domestic mark, though the world 
record is held in Germany, at a little over 
14 hours. 


WESTERN AIR MAIL GAINS. 


° (THOUSANDS OF POUNDS ON. LOS-ANGELES 
SALT LAKE CiTY ROUTE. 


80 
70 
60 


- JAN. 1929 DEC. 


A radical change in the flying equipment 
of the eastern division of the Transconti- 
nental Air Transport-Maddux Air Lines 
has been announced. The fleet of all- 
metal Ford monoplanes now in operation 
between Columbus, Ohio, and Wayanoka, 
Okla., is to be replaced by four Cuftiss 
Condor bi-planes, each capable of carrying 
eighteen passengers. 


if ECENT announcement by Postmaster 

General Brown of a plan for revising 
present air mail contracts is considered fa- 
vorably not only by mail operators, to 
whom it was made directly applicable, but 
also by passenger transport companies, 
manufacturers and the industry as a whole. 

This announcement is the outcome of a 
meeting held last fall by Post Office offi- 
cials and mail operators to work out a 
“scientific yardstick” for the establishment 
of air mail contracts on a uniform basis. 
Due to the wide disparity in contracts and 
conditions under which the 25 different 
routes are operated, however, no conclu- 
sion was reached for some time. 

Need for a revision of air mail contracts 
has been evident for some time. Under the 
present system, with operating receipts 
based entirely on poundage, operators were 
forced to gamble, when they bid for a 
contract, on the mail volume which the 
territory in question would produce. 

If it failed to come up to expectations 
and the rate contracted for was a low 
one, the line was forced to operate at a 
loss, as many are doing at the present 
time. In the second place the wide dis- 
parity in contracts also called for a re- 
vision. 


MONG the 25 air mail routes now 
4% under contract with the United States 
government, rates vary from $3 a pound, 
the highest contract obtainable, down to 
78 cents for carrying mail over routes 
that differ widely not only in length but 
also in geographical layout and weather 
conditions. Consequently, some companies 
have been running at a loss while others 
have been showing exceptionally high 
profits. 
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TREE SURGERY 


Local Service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 
in your vicinity. They are not sent 
from Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected ; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


BOSTON . . . SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
STAMFORD 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY . .. SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER... BUFFALO 
TORONTO... MONTREAL 
ORANGE, N. J. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
BALTIMORE . .. WASHINGTON 


y PPYINIVIVINITN 
SENNA 
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PITTSBURGH 

5 CLEVELAND 

B TOLEDO... COLUMBUS 

# DAYTON... CINCINNATI 

~  INDIANAPOLIS...LOUISVILLE 
DETROIT 

GRAND RAPIDS 

CHICAGO 

OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 

g MINNEAPOLIS 

¢ DES MOINES 

5 ST. LOUIS 

2 KANSAS CITY, MO. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

B NEW ORLEANS... MEMPHIS 

B NASHVILLE... ATLANTA 

: CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Inc., Home Office, 468 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 
Martin L. DAVEY 
President and General Manager 


ARN RR eee erate 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1928 
Father of Tree Surgery 
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Under the proposed system, the operator 
bidding for a contract would not have to 
estimate operating receipts entirely ‘on vol- 
ume, and the disadvantages of operating 
under difficulties also would be taken care 
of. Under the proposed mileage basis, a 
schedule of operations would be set up for 
each company providing for payment of 
perhaps 30 cents a mile for weight spaces 
of 100 pounds, with increased compensa- 
tion per mile for increasing weight spaces 
until the maximum of $1 per mile for 
1,500 pounds of weight space was reached. 

[his would guarantee the operator a 
definite income whether he carried ca- 
pacity load or not, and is in accordance 
with Mr. Brown’s statement that the oper- 
ator should receive recompense for readi- 
ness to serve as well as for service per- 
formed. 


SCIENCE AND 
INVENTION 


Tremendous Potential 

Developments in Future 

for Radio and Television. 
Air Universities 


ITHOUT any great stretch of the 

\ \ imagination, without any great or 

revolutionary advances of science 
and invention, mere projection of the mind 
into the natural future reveals almost limit- 
less possibilities, with great fundamental 
changes in popular habits, through con- 
tinued development of the radio and its 
close brother, television. 

Recently the possibilities of the radio as 
an instrument for systematized dispensa- 
tion of learning and education have begun 
to develop practically, and the American 
School of the Air has begun to function. 
At present this school is designed merely 
as a supplement to our current educationai 
systems, but it is not difficult to foresee 
actual substitution of such instruction for 
a good portion of the present system, doing 
away with central buildings for instruc- 
tion to say nothing of giving metropolitan 
educational advantages to isolated districts 
and to students who could not otherwise 
afford to continue their studies in fields of 
higher learning. 

In the introductory radio broadcast of 
this new school it was estimated that 
about 1,500,000 school children listened in. 
It is also estimated that more than 20,009 
schools are now equipped to receive such 
educational broadcasting. 


HE possibilities of future television de- 

velopment are no less spectacular. A 
new type of building, windowless, artificially 
ventilated and provided with artificial sun- 
light by ultra-violet rays, was forecast by 
Dr. Jeffries of Cleveland, a leading metal- 
lurgist, before the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, which 
recently held its annual meeting in New 
York. 

The business man of the future, Dr. 
Jeffries predicted, will no longer have to 
leave his own office or even his own fire- 
side for business conferences and board 
meetings, but, by means of television, will 
be able to project himself instantly through 
space and attend half a dozen board meet- 
ings from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast 
in one day, without leaving the Adiron- 
dacks or Palm Beach. 
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National Flower and Garden Show 


Minneapolis—March 29 - April 6 


SAY ITWITH FLOWERS 











You Need This~ 


COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. It gives you facili- 
ties at home for playful, paar yt eg exercise—to 
strengthen weak muscles—to reduce flesh—to keep 
children contented while indoors. Fits in spare space 


—it is so compact. 
4 YM|UNIOR 
Cree 


is of durable tubular metal con- 
struction, attractively finished. 
Hundreds have poten perenaned 
for homes, clubs, ices, hos- 
pitals, hotels, etc. Reasonably 
priced — and obtainable on 
easy payments. 


Write for 
Literature 

























Punching Bag 
Rowing Machine 
Chest Weights §£ 
Parallel Bars 
Wrist Developer 
Massager —— 
Wall Ladder GYM JUNIOR CO. 
Chinning Bar 542 Gregory Ave. 
SwimmingMachines= Weehawken, N. J. 























Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 








THE LATEST, NEWEST METHOD 
OF LOQSE LEAF BINDING 


8 a a 








NEO CLIP 


No holes. No rings. A patented friction lock 
grips one sheet or one hundred and binds all 
in an attractive leatherette cover. @, For sales- 
men’s show books, price books, sample books, 
executives or students notes. Furnished in stiff 
or limp covers, in tan or black. Soc to $1.00. 


another 


NEW ONE 


NO-RING 
LOOSE LEAF 
BOOKS 


A spring metal tube, sliding on a metal track, 
firmly holds all sheets in place. Complete with 
fifty sheets bond paper in standard sizes and 
colored leatherette covers. 30c to $1.65. 


AHa ~ 





STAPLING PLIERS 


U.S. and FOREIGN PATENTS 


Use instead of pins or clips. Two 
sheets or half a hundred, it’s all 
the same to the Neva-Clog Stapler. 
For binding or attaching paper, 
leather, cloth, cellu- 
loid, price tickets, 
. etc., upto 1-4 inch 
wag thickness. Easily operated. 
y 3 No pounding, never clogs. 
rll Fully guaranteed. $5.50. 


Ask your dealer; write us for circulars 
or samples on approval 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


‘s 


Gentlemen :- Please send complete information on 


O Neo Clip Binders O No Ring Loose Leaf Books 
O Neva-Clog Staplers 





Name Address 


COTTON 
AND GRAIN 


Cotton Consumption in 
U. 8S. Still Low, With 
Exports Also Down. 
World Winter Wheat 
Acreage Lower 


UREAU of the Census has reported 
B 577,235 running bales of lint cotton 

consumed in the mills of the United 
States during January. This figure shows 
an advance of over 100,000 bales from the 
December figure of 454,000, but is. still 
nearly the same amount behind January 
of last year, when consumption ran over 
668,000 bales. 

Total consumption of cotton in the 
United States for the six months ended 
January 31, 1930, amounted to 3,320,000 
bales, or a considerable decline from the 
3,448,000 bales consumed by domestic mills 
in the first six months of the 1928-29 
season. 


FARM VALUES of CORN NEAR AVERAGE LAST YEAR 
9.5 [BILLIONS of DOLLARS 
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The Department of Commerce reports 
that exports of raw cotton from the United 
States amounted to 7,418,000 running bales 
during the calendar year of 1929. This 
figure is the lowest reported in several 
years and shows a decline of over 1,000,000 
bales from the 8,546,000 bales exported in 
1928 and compares with a high point of 
over 9,000,000 bales exported in 1927. Im- 
ports of cotton have also declined. 

Efforts are still being made to reduce 
new acreage planted to cotton but reports 
indicate that the movement for lower acre- 
age may have been started too late to have 
much effect. Texas growers still feel that 
cotton is their best crop. 


*  feabage wheat acreage in nine coun- 
tries for which the Department of 
Agriculture has reports is placed at 112,- 
816,000 acres. This figure shows a decline 
of 2% per cent. from the 115,725,000 acres 
which were planted to Winter wheat in the 
same countries a year ago. 

Grain exports have continued small and 
have been running as low as 618,000 
bushels in a single week, with exports of 
wheat down to less than 400,000 bushels 
per week, compared with nearly 600,000 
bushels a year ago. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


U.S. Oil Output Rises 

Above Last Year. 1929 

World Output Up 12 Per 

Cent. World Sugar Crop 

for 1930 Lower 

ETROLEUM—Although the tendency 

in domestic production of crude oil 
appears still to be toward lower levels, 
there has been a good deal of irregular- 
ity in recent weeks and there have been 
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The Sea/Spans the Ages 


The imperishable fame of Julius 
Caesar—termed by Shakespeare 
“the foremost man of all the world” 
—rests securely on his far-sighted 
administrative powers. Kindly as 
he was mighty, he founded what is 
universally recognized as the finest 
form of government. He gave the 
people the vote, just laws and en- 
during literature. “The nation that 
follows his laws today (and all 
good ones do) would have an al- 
most perfect state.” He well knew 
the importance and value of the 
seal, for, to make his proclama- 
tions authentic and binding, he 
placed his personal sea/ upon them. 
Today—across the ages—the seal 
of General Surety Company has 
equal binding force. Affixed to any 
document, it gives that document 
complete and irrevocable binding 
power. You are relieved of all worry 
and uncertainty, for that seal guar- 
antees you absolute, impregnable 
safety and the certainty that the obli- 
gation will be completely fulfilled 
to the letter without quibbling, ar- 
gument or technical evasion. 
Placed on a security, the name 
and seal of General Surety Company 
mean that interest and principal will 
be paid to you promptly when due. 
This is guaranteed to you—uncon- 
ditionally and irrevocably. And this 
guarantee is backed 
by a Capital and Sur- 
plus of $10,000,000. 


An interesting booklet “THE 
SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY” tells vital facts 
that every investor ought to 
know. A copy is yours for the 
asking. Send for it to our 
Home Office, 340 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 


Identify Safe 
Investments by 
this Seal 
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not a few weeks of rather sharp advance 
i ily production. 
phony te figures estimated by the 
American Petroleum Institute place do- 
mestic crude oil production in the United 
States at 2,653,000 barrels per day, or a 
a gain of more than 69,000 barrels per day 
in a single week. This rather material 
increase has followed on the heels of a 
gain of nearly 40,000 barrels per day in 
the previous week. ; 
These advances have resulted in cur- 
rent domestic production going ahead of 
the same period in 1929 for the first time 
in a good while. 
res The Bureau of Mines has estimated 
world production of crude petroleum in 


eee [35 


ius 1929 at 1,490,000,000 barrels. This is an 
increase of 164,000,000 barrels, or over 12 
+ per cent. above 1928. 
d” Domestic production is estimated at 
ed slightly over 1,000,000,000 barrels, or an 
as increase of more than 100,000,000 barrels 
i over 1928. Production outside the United 
: States reached a total of 483,000,000 bar- 
cm rels and showed a gain of nearly 60,000,- 
ad 000 barrels over the previous year. 
Ne 
at UGAR—In the face of the general 
ll and world-wide decline in commodity 
prices, sugar quotations have held up 
- fairly well. There have been fractional 
v declines in recent weeks, but current 
e levels are still slightly above the same 
» period of last year. 


Efforts to have the Cuban Government 
do away with the curtailing of sugar 
crops and grinding and with the export 
agencies appear to have met little suc- 
cess. The executive committee of the 
single selling agency has announced that 
it will continue to function. 

It is understood that the government 
considers curtailment of crops, restric- 
tion of grinding and unified marketing 
of raw sugar as essential to the welfare 
of the industry, as well as providing 
evidence -to the American beet sugar 
growers that Cuba does not seek world 
control of sugar. 


WORLD COPPER OUTPUT DECLINES 
(THOUSANDS OF SHORT TONS) 
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Total sugar production in Cuba dur- 
ing the present grinding season will not 
exceed 4,300,000 long tons, according to 
recent estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture. This shows a considerable 
decline from last season’s yield. 

Lamborn & Company, Incorporated, 
has issued its estimate on world produc- 
tion of sugar for 1929-30 at 27,252,000 
tons, against actual production of over 
28,000,000 tons in the previous year. This 
shows a decline of nearly 3 per cent. in 
the current year’s estimate. 








An impression of stability and resources was what led you 
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The wavy lines instantly identify 
La Monte National Safety Paper 
—the standard in check papers. 
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to your bank. Surely 
that impression is im- 
portant enough to 
be reflected in your 


checks. 


Checks made on La Monte 
Safety Paper do reflect the 
soundness of your banking 
connection, Their rich hand- 
some appearance makes them, 
everywhere, worthy represen- 
tatives of your bank and of 
you. They convey an unmis- 
takable atmosphere of dignity 
and standing which instantly 
captures attention and respect. 
That is why La Monte is the 
recognized standard in check 
papers and is used by 60% of 
the nation’s progressive banks. 
George La Monte & Son, 61 
Broadway, New York City. 
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accounts. 


But, strange to say, few executives who have not already 
tried it, fully realize the far greater importance—the 
greater productiveness—the greater profit-earning potency 
of an “audit” survey of their manufacturing by competent 


No industrial executive would ever conduct his business 
for more than a year without a thorough audit of his 


and experienced engineering specialists. 


an unbroken record of successful service. On this topic 
executives of Management in any industry may communi- 
cate directly with the Vice-President in charge of operations. 


BOSTON 


551 Fifth Avenue 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1623 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


140 Federal Street 


Massachusetts 


e 











As such, we have 














310 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


212 South Tyron Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. @ 




























A Message 


to the Business Men 
of America 


.. and Others! 


HIS SUMMER—where? Seattle’s Chamber 

of Commerce suggests, invites, urges that 
you make it... 

SEATTLE and the great Pacific Northwest 
region, of which it 
is hub and center. 

Because —to see, 
to know the Pacific 
Northwest is a nec- 
essary part of the 
mental equipment 
of every progres- 
sive American. 

Because—here is a re- 
gion of marvelous scenic 
beauty, with cool, in- 
vigorating summer cli- 
mate (Seattle’s summer 
average, 62°), where, 
amid great evergreen 
forests, snow-clad 
mountains, ocean 
beaches, lakes and 
streams, you can rest, 
hunt, fish, swim, golf, 



















































explore——and renew your 
youth! 

Because—while thus 
enjoying life to the full, 
you will be thrilled by 
— Seattle—its beauty 
of setting—its progres- 
sive spirit—its amazing 
building activity—its 
harbor—its shipping — 
our great industries of 
lumbering, fishing. 
manufacturing. 

Because—here is a 
metropolitan city of 
near a half-million— 
progressive culturally as 
well as commercially— 
with a great university 
—a fine symphony or- 
chestra— yet a city 
younger than some of 





its living citizens—set 
in a region whose pros- 
perity is founded upon 
the solid rock of tre- 
mendous natural re- 
sources. 


here are beauty—and 
metropolitan comforts— 
and fine paved high- 
ways—and progress-—- 
and inspiration—gqnd 
opportunity! 

Send the coupon for 
full details. 

Four great transcon- 
tinental railroads to 


serve you—only 63 
hours, Chicago to 
Seattle. 


You can include Cali- 
fornia in your trip at 
little extra fare. 

Special low rates, 
May 15 to Sept, 30. 





Center of the 
“CHARMED LAND” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 62, Seattle, Washington. 
Please send me, FREE, your illustrated booklet. 















Because—-in short— | 











INTERNATIONAL 


Disarmament Conference 

Hesitates Dissappoint- 

ingly While France 

Strives for Reorganized 

Cabinet 

HE DISARMAMENT CONFER- 

ENCE—For at least the time being 

it looks very much as though the Lon- 

don Conference for limitation of arma- 

ment has passed into the limbo of lost 

causes. At just about the time when 

progress seemed to be developing the 

snags began to appear in rapid succes- 

sion. Certainly so far as the “man in the 

street” is able to judge, most of these 

snags seem to have come from the di- 
rection of France. 


FRENCH STEEL OUTPUT AT NEW RECORD 


(MILLIONS OF METRIC TONS) 
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1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 


First came the French demand for 
seemingly exorbitant tonnage which 
shocked all other delegations. Next came 
the downfall of the first Tardieu Cabi- 
net and resultant recess of the chief acts 
in the Great Show. The slow reorgan- 
ization of the French Cabinet has fur- 
ther held up the conference and as these 
lines are written there are no very dis- 
tinct rays of sunshine on the conference 
horizon, 


RANCE—The First Tardieu Cabinet, 

fallen on the point of fiscal program, 
was succeeded by a Chautemps radical 
organization which failed to win its first 
vote of confidence. After Raymond 
Poincaré had refused to form a new 
body himself, but offered aid to Chau- 
temps, the latter dignitary has again 
taken up the task, but it is a difficult 
and hazardous one. 


‘\ ERMANY—The_ general business 
situation continues rather irregular. 
Exports are still on the increase, and 
while January trade showed an import 
balance, this was due chiefly to customs 
settlements. Interest rates are still low 
and tending lower, but unemployment 
shows continuous gains. The Leipzig 
Fair has opened under the normal, au- 
spicious circumstances and a big busi- 
ness is anticipated. 
In the metal industries unemployment 
has increased, and chemicals and paper, 


which until lately made satisfactory 
showing of employment, have given 
signs of a new decline. The textiles 


branch, which had a slight revival early 
in the Winter, has again weakened, and 
leather industries have reached a new 
low level of activity. Coal output has 
increased, but sales have declined, and 
therefore dumps are increasing. 
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ROTARY DUPLICATOR 
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Handard 


PRovIDES a speedier, more efhi- 
cient and more convenient method 
of making copies . . . without any 
stencil-cutting, typesetting or carbon 
manifolding 





Delivers copies F/at — not curled. Pro- 
duces 60 copies a minute — 200 to 300 
from one original. Uses Bond paper — 
coated paper not required. 





Ten seconds to change Film. Put on and 
removed like stencils . . . Produces better 
copies and more copies. 


ss 


No washing or sponging the Duplicating 
Film, either before or after using. Films 
can be used over and over again. 


PERFECT REGISTRATION 


Turns out every copy in perfect registra- 
tion — without particular care in feeding. 
Simple automatic operation. 


Write for complete information 


Handard 


MAILING MACHINES COMPANY 
BOULEVARD, EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SERVICE EXTENDED EVERYWHERE 
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CEILING for HANDLING 
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Industry Uses More Miles of Louden 


Louden ... the first monorail ... has held the lead. 
Louden users include: Ceramic plants, automotive plants, 
foundries, textile mills, paper mills, warehouses, de- 
partment stores, and manufacturers of 
practically every class of products. 


SUPER-TRACK 


is the key to lower handling costs 


Every man interested in material 
handling should have this booklet. It 
shows why the newest Louden devel- 
opment, “SUPER-TRACK”, saves 
time and money, both in installation 
and in use. Write for a copy today. 













le aring 
Industrys deck 


for action 


= Monorail Handling removes the cause 
for congested aisles ...the cause for conflict between 
production and handling. They no longer fight for 
room the other needs. Both have plenty of space all 
to themselves . . . the cure is permanent... when 
handling moves to unused space, the ceiling. 


By getting out of production’s way, handling gains 
more than added space. Handling is faster and costs 
less. The Louden System does the hard work 
... lifting and carrying. The man merely pushes... 
and when conditions warrant it, the Louden System 
does the pushing, too. In any case, men can always 
handle heavier loads, on easy running carriers over 
smooth Louden Monorail Tracks. Handling fragile 
objects is safe by the Louden System. No joiting over 
rough floors. And floor maintenanceasa handling cost 
is eliminated. Universally, Louden Monorail Handling 
saves from 20% to 1000 on the investment every year. 


Any plant can have these savings . . . whether it is 
large or small, old or new .. . whether handling is 
by the load or in a continuous stream. Up inclines, 
through narrow doors, around corners . . . the 
Louden System goes anywhere. Made in 3 track sizes 
for loads up to 5000 lbs., the Louden System han- 
dies materials, parts or finished products with hooks, 
racks, etc., selected from Louden cataloged equip- 
ment or with special equipment designed to suit. 


The Louden System is easily installed by ordinary, 
inexperienced labor. It is planned to fill your needs 
by Louden Engineers of long experience . . . and is 
adaptable to your future growth. Ask Louden En- 
gineers to analyze your handling problem... 
without obligation to you. 

THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 

Established 1867 
1709 West Avenue Fairfield, Iowa 
Offices in Principal Cities 





Industrial Monorail Systems 











USE THE OTHER HALF OF YOUR FACTORY 


(A-1702) 





Making telephone service 
easy to buy 


MARKED by the famil- 
iar blue Bell System seal, 
hundreds of thousands 
of coin box pay stations 
and public telephones in 
charge of operators put 
Bell System communi- 
cation at the disposal of 
the travelling public. 

Always ready for use 
and within easy reach 
almost everywhere, these tel- 
ephones render a valuable 
public service and contribute 
their share to the revenues of 
the System. 

The Bell System has grown 
and is growing with the nation 
—and faster than the growth 
in population. Back of its 
securities is a total plant 
investment of more than 
$3,500,000,000 and more 
than $500,000,000 is being 





spent yearly for new and im- 
proved plant. 

Through far-sighted man- 
agement, the Bell System main- 
tains the best possible telephone 
service at the lowest cost con-” 
sistent with financial safety. Its 
funded debt is only 25% of 
its total assets. Its net earn- 
ings are more than four times 
interest charges. 


May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, “‘ Bell Telephone Securities’’? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 








SOUTHWEST DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CoO. 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(With Conversion Privilege) 


a) Preferred as to assets and cumulative divi- 
dends. 


(2) Balance sheet reflects net assets of over 
for each share of preferred stock out- 


standing. 
(3) Earnings first 9 months of 1929 over 2.67 
times preferred stock dividend requirements. 


(4) Yields about 71%4% at present price. 


(S) Offers favorable prospects of market appre- 
ciation. 


Write for Circular 53 


investment Securities Since 1885 


112 W. Adams St., Chieago 
120 Broadway, New York 























A Review 


containing analyses and charts on 
Public Service of New Jersey 
Great Northern 
Remington Rand 
Bethlehem Steel 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 


| 
will be mailed upon request. | 





M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members N. Y. Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 


20 Broad St. New York 
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What’s What 
in Aviation 
Lower Fares Spur 


Air Travel — Con- 
gress Aids Industry 


By C. H. BIDDLECOMBE 


by all lines has stimulated air travel 

to an unexpected degree. It is too 
early yet to quote reliable figures on the 
actual increase in passenger traffic, but re- 
ports of capacity loads on nearly every 
flight are coming in from most of the oper- 
ators. 


Tw drastic rate cutting carried out 


One traffic manager is quoted as stating 
that it was the fare complex and not the 
fear complex that was responsible for 
empty seats on the transport lines. This is 
no doubt true to a certain extent and it is 
probable that enough passengers can be ob- 
tained at the new low fares—which ure 
about the same as rail and Pullman rates 
on most lines—to fill the existing equip- 
ment now operating. 

In addition, an increase in the number 
of flights per day between points is also 
yielding a gratifying return in increased 
patronage. An example of this is the Bos- 
ton-New York passenger service oper- 
ated by Colonial Air Transport, who have 
just added a third trip tu their schedule; 
planes leave Newark at 9:00 A. M., Noon, 
and 5:00 P. M. with a similar time table 
from Boston. 


This frequency of service, coupled with 
a fare one way of $17.43 as compared to 
about $13 for rail and taxi travel, has 
brought an increase of over 125 per cent. 
in the number of patrons, according to 
General O’Ryan, president of the Colonial 
system. The same general results are re- 
ported by Transcontinental Air Transport, 
Southern Air Transport and other lines 
where fares have been reduced and services 
increased; the ultimate aim of many oper- 
ators offering air transport over much- 
travelled routes is to a run a plane every 
hour on the hour during the daytime and 
there would seem to be adequate justifica- 
tion for their ideas. 


Pipe tneeeanadel with the reduction of 
air transport fares and the improved 
sales methods now pending for airplanes 
is the investigation of advertising methods 
by the industry in general. During the 
period when airplane sales were automatic 
and passenger transport scarcely existed it 
was perhaps logical to limit advertising ap- 
propriations to a very small percentage of 
gross expenditures; at the present time, 
however, adequately financed and intelligent 
advertising is essential to any plan intended 
to sell either airplanes or air travel—and 
those companies who do not plan a real 
sales campaign for 1930 will do very little 
business. 

Past advertising by the industry has con- 
sisted chiefly of space in the trade journals 
where manufacturers told each other all 
about their products but kept the great 
bulk of the public in more or less com- 
plete ignorance; an ignorance enlightened 
only. by the Press stories of hazardous 
flights and terrible accidents. 
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Cities Service subsidiaries 





annually extract more than 
68,000,000 gallons of 
gasolene from Natural Gas. 





More than 350,000 Stockholders 
Recetved the 208th Dividend on 
CITIES SERVICE Common Stock 


On January 1, 1911, the first dividend on Cities Service 
Common stock was paid to less than 1000 stockholders. 


On February 1, 1930, Cities Service paid the 208th divi- 
dend on Cities Service Common stock to the 351,277 
holders of record January 15, 1930. 


When more than 350,000 persons purchase the Com- 
mon stock of a Company, that Company can truly 
claim to have deserved and won the confidence of the 
investing public. 


The Cities Service Organization now includes more 
than 100 subsidiary companies with total assets of over 
$900,000,000. The subsidiaries are engaged in the pro- 
ducing, transporting, refining and marketing of petro- 
leum; and in the producing and distributing of natural 
and manufactured gas, and electric light and power. 


At present prices, Cities Service Common stock yields 
about 6%4% in cash and stock dividends. For further infor- 
mation concerning this security, mail the coupon below. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street ) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 





Fiscal Agents for Cities Service Company 



































Henry L. Doherty PO. sa, Sas shane we ane 
& Company 
60 Wall St., New York City | Address. ......c.cccccccveess 


Please send me full infor- 











mation about Cities Service 
Common stock. i i | :eeeecesevccsssssece = ° 
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Men Discover 


New Kind 
of Comfort 


in Fine Shoes .. . 





‘UNDREDS of thousands are en- 
joying not only freedom from dis- 
comfort but an exhilarating, energizing 
comfort of vigorous foot health never 
experienced before. 


They have changed to the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. That’s why! 


Nerves, muscles and blood-vessels en- 
joy barefoot freedom on the Arch Pre- 
server flat inner sole. 


The natural springiness of the step is 
stimulated by the moulded Arch Pre- 
server metatarsal support. 


The long arch retains its youthful 
strength and buoyancy, all strain and 
stress being absorbed by the concealed 
Arch Preserver arch bridge. 


These and other exclusive features are 
found only in the Arch Preserver Shoe. 
They cannot be duplicated because 
they are patented. Distinguished styles 
and choicest materials in Custom Grade, 
$12.50 and up. Other grades $10. 


Send for booklet and name of dealer. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. F-126, Rockland, Mass. 


Also makers of the Wright Shoe, $8.50 up 





RESERVER 


Wright va 


SHOE 


FOR MEN 


Made for women, misses and children by only 


The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 








The tendency to offset this adverse pub- 
licity by more general advertising is al- 
ready showing—some of the magazines 
have been used to carry aviators’ real 
stories during the last few months; in gen- 
eral however, there is need for a much 
wider education of the public through the 
medium of nationally read magazines and 
periodicals. Until this step is taken on a 
bold scale, the sales volume of air travel 
and airplanes will remain a mere fraction 
of the amount needed to pay dividends on 
the capital invested. 


T HE general opposition to the principle 
of subsidizing aviation, and the thou- 
sands of speeches, etc., comparing the un- 
subsidized industry with European condi- 
tions, is somewhat reminiscent of the na- 
tional attitude towards the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Both abstract principles are 
admirable in theory but somewhat diffi- 
cult in practical application. 

The aviation industry has received a very 
proper and absolutely essential subsidy for 
services rendered, of some $40,000,000 an- 
nually during the past two years. The 
greater part of this, totalling about $30,- 
000,000 annually, has been spent in provid- 
ing Federal aids to aerial navigation; the 
balance represents indirect aid in the devel- 
opment of new equipment by manufacturers 
and the deficit of $3,000,000 or so provided 
by the Post Office for the carriage of Air 
Mail. 

This last item has been the subject of 
much concern during the past six months, 
and provided the basis of argument for a 
reduction of the rates paid to many con- 
tractors carrying Air Mail. From these 
arguments has evolved the Wattress Bill 
now before Congress, which will in effect 
enable the Post Office Department to sub- 
sidize the passenger transport lines in the 
future, instead of only the mail lines. 

In some cases of course, air mail oper- 
ators who have been enjoying a high rate 
of payment for carrying mail will face a 
considerable reduction in profits from the 
operation of mail ships only, but they will 
on the other hand be enabled to operate 
passenger planes with a mileage subsidy 
that will permit of a much more rapid de- 
velopment in this direction. 

The basis of the new form of subsidy 
is that any airplane operating on schedule 
over an approved route can be utilized to 
carry mail, and that in such airplanes shall 
be allocated an agreed space or weight- 
capacity to take mail. The airline operator 
is paid for this agreed space whether or 
not it is filled with mail, payment being 
based on a pound-mileage formula permit- 
ting a maximum payment of $1.25 per mile 
for carrying 1,500 pounds of mail. 

The system is comparable to that in force 
on railroads and steamship lines, where the 
Government pays for space made available, 
whether it is used or not. The eventual 
result will be that most of the passenger 
lines—even those without a mail contract 
at present, will be paid on the basis of the 
mileage flown rather than the mail actually 
carried as at present. This principle is 
that in use in Europe for a number of 
years, except that in this country a very 
definite service will be rendered owing to 
the very large volume of air mail traffic 
already existing. It is also probable that 
all first class mail travelling more than a 
certain distance will eventually be sent. en- 
tirely by air. 
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you 
iseen our lamps 


in the movies? 


We make Faries lamps all day 
long and then we see them in the 
movies at night— 

—An executive’s desk, beautifully 
outfitted, is almost sure to show a 
Faries Verdelite as part of its 
equipment. 

Then when we go away for a 
vacation, there are Faries lamps at 
our hotel bed-sides and desks, at 
the ticket offices we visit — and 
so on— 

It doesn’t make us complacent. 
It challenges us to keep up the good 
work. That slip-on shade feature 
is part of it. And so we are con- 
tinuing to patent new features and 
copyright new designs. May we 
send you a catalog? 





Ask for 
“Desk Lamp Section” 


LS 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Decatur, Illinois 
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...this bank has been 
a factor in the growth 


2 
of Los Angeles, inter- : 
: 












ested in all progress, in 

the development of 

commerce and industry 
and the maintenance 


of sound banking 


principles. 












RESOURCES EXCEED $135,000,000 






CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 


‘BANK: 


LOS ANGELES 
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AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 
POWER SYSTEM 


Consistent Growth 


An outstanding characteristic of the 
Gas and Electric Industry 


is reflected in the continually increasing earnings of this rapidly 
expanding system of public utility properties, serving a population 
estimated at over 2,560,000 in 374 communities in the following states: 



































Maine Nebraska Minnesota Virginia South Dakota 
Florida Alabama Oklahoma Ohio South Carolina 
Georgia Arkansas New Mexico Texas Louisiana 
Indiana New York Colorado Kansas North Carolina 
Missouri Wisconsin Michigan Arizona Massachusetts 
C we Earni St 
omparative rnings Statement 
for 12 Months Ended December 31 
1927 1928 1929 
Gross Revenues—All Sources... .....02ecsecceccsesscces $8,131,835.15 $17,871,714.05 $25,593,046.07 
Operating Expenses, Including Maintenance and General Taxes 4,969,957.84 10,814,885.75 14,270,352.59 
Wie MUGS 6 0k 4604 0G ha HRN awake Sane ebn ee secon seuss $3,161,877,31 $ 7,056,828.30 $11,322,693.48 
Interest Charges—Funded Debt—Subsidiary Companies..... 1,318,551.49 3,328,570.26 4,383,682.50 
EE eT Ty ET eer rr re Te rT Ty eee e ee ee ee $1,843,325.82 $ 3,728,258.04 $ 6,939,010.98 
Dividends—Preferred Stocks—Subsidiary Companies....... 427,060.60 1,306,136.74 1,746,521.00 
Balance Available—American Commonwealths Power Corpora- 
thom amd for Beserves. «ccc ccc cccccccccscccceccocs $1,416,265.22 $ 2,422,121.30 $ 5,192,489.98 
Interest Charges—Funded Debt—American Commonwealths 
Power Corporation. .....ccccccccccccccccccccccces 248,993.36 515,000.00 709,370.00 
Balance Available for Dividends and Reserves............+. $1,167,271.86 $ 1,907,121.30 $ 4,483,119.98 
Annual Dividend Charges—First Preferred Stock—American 
Commonwealths Power Corporation. ..........-eeeee¢ 175,000.00 534,996.00 531,363.00 
ee eT Oe ere TT yee ee eee TT ea ee $ 992,271.86 $ 1,372,125.30 $ 3,951,756.98 
Annual Dividend Charges—Second Preferred Stock—American 
Commonwealths Power Corporation. ........-++e+eeee8 95,977.00 95,977.00 95,977.00 


Net Earnings Available for Reserves, Federal Taxes and Surplus 





$ 896,294.86 


$ 1,276,148.30 


$ 3,855,779.98 

















Copy of a special letter containing interesting and important 
information on the Corporation’s earnings, areas served 
and other statistical data can be had by addressing Secretary 


American Commonwealths Power Corporation 
120 Broadway, New York 





PRUUTUTTTUTTUTreesee+yveerrevervreevereverrverevreeupstereeereRUCUERECEFEUSEECEritr? 
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The new, dollar size 


AMERICAN 


Travelers Cheques | 


are a convenience for strangers | 
among strangers. They are neat, | 
compact, dnd slip into an inside | 
pocket like a card-case. Universally | 
spendable, they insure your money | 
against theft or loss and introduce | 
you to the Helpful Hand of Amer- 
ican Express Service. 

Issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100. Cost 75c for 
each $100. Now on sale at 22,000 
Banks, American Express and Rail- 
way Express Agency offices. 





Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world 
by the American Express 
Travel Department 








JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


It will help you : <- 
up fingncia Poy 












ANY households are stm trying to pull them- 
selves up financially by their own boot 
straps, with the usual result—no gain in altitude. 
The safe and sane method to advance is to 
climb aboard a household budget. It is the start 
of a journey which you want to make. 

We have sent thousands of our budget sheets to 
thoughtful American husbands and wives who are 
on their way to a more secure and happier method 
of living. 

We shall be glad to send you, without charge, 
the John Hancock Budget Sheet. It will help you 
whether you already have an accounting system or | 
not. 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BosTON. MassacnusetTs 
Inquiry Bureau 

197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
Please send me FREE your Home Budget Sheet. 

I enclose 2c to cover postage. 

Name... 

Address ..... 


oS <a SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS IN BUSINESS 




















YOUR 
Executives Read Forbes? 


How Many of 


























Foreign Trade Shows Decrease 


January Figures 


Below 1929—Conditions in Far East 


FORBES fo, 





Are Materially 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


MERICAN export trade in January 
of this year amounted to about 


$417,000,000, as compared with 


| $488,000,000 during the first month of 1929 


—representing a falling off of $71,000,000. 
Imports dropped to the extent of $56,000,- 
000—from $368,000,000 in 1929 to $312,- 


| 000,000 in 1930. 


Taking the seven months ending January 


31, we find a decrease of $203,000,000 in 
| the value of the export business and a gain 
| of $50,000,000 in our purchases from for- 


eign countries, as compared with the cor- 
responding period a year before. The 
visible balance of trade is distinctly less 
favorable to the United States. The Jan- 
uary exports dropped a little more than 
$9,000,000 from the December figure. 

Plainly, the disturbances and depressions 
in various parts of the world—such, for 
example, as the unsatisfactory conditions 
in numerous countries of Latin America, 
which I outlined a month ago—are having, 
for the time being at least, an unfavorable 
effect on the demand for American mer- 
chandise beyond our own borders. The 
causes for the dullness which is so discon- 
certingly encountered in widely separated 
markets are of an astonishing variety, de- 
fying any terse summary. Some of them 
are political, the result of internal agita- 
tion or suspense. Others are purely eco- 
nomic; and, of these, some have their roots 
in local maladjustments, while some have 
developed in consequence of complex forces 
operating throughout the entire commer- 
cial world. 

It appears to be the general opinion 
among the experts who keep in touch with 
conditions abroad that certain of the more 
acute difficulties give promise of being re- 
solved, and that we may look for a meas- 
ure of improvement as 1930 grows older. 
In any event, it is obvious that alert and 
vigorous trade promotion in the interest 
of American exports is particularly essen- 
tial at this time, and the 56 offices which 
the Department of Commerce now main- 
tains in foreign counties are admirably 
equipped to provide every sort of direct 
practical help and pertinent information to 
American exporters. 


| Fes month we looked briefly at the 
Latin-American field. The other re- 
gion of the world which has developed 
most rapidly in recent years as regards its 
capacity to absorb American merchandise 
is, of course, the Far East, which the 
Commerce Department considers as_ in- 
cluding Australia and New Zealand. The 
record of our Far Eastern trade in 1929 
may be regarded, on the whole, as satis- 
factory. Because of the confusion, appre- 
hension, and ominous symptoms in some 
countries of the Orient, it had been feared 
that the year’s trade with that area, con- 
sidered as a unit, might register a dis- 
quieting loss. But, as matters turned out, 
the export trade showed a loss of only % 





of 1 per cent. as compared with 1928, and 
the 1929 figure exceeded by 10 per cent. the 
average exports to the Far East for the 
five years 1924 to 1928, inclusive. The 
value of the goods that the United States 
purchased from the Orient rose from $1,- 
180,507,000 in 1928 to $1,300,710,000 in 
1929. Raw silk and crude rubber entered 
our ports in record-breaking amounts. 

One gratifying feature is that the de- 
mand for many American products in 
Oriental markets is becoming unmistakably 
broader. The desire for certain types of 
goods is penetrating new areas and per- 
meating previously untouched social strata. 
In some of the countries, purchasing power 
is rising by reason of general prosperity— 
and that prosperity is being more widely 
diffused. Improved transportation facili- 
ties, afforded through increased refrigera- 
tion equipment on vessels entering many of 
the Far Eastern ports, has opened possi- 
bilities for marketing larger quantities of 
perishable fruits and vegetables. 

In the field of manufactured goods, a 
Commerce Department analyst calls atten- 
tion to the increase of 16 per cent. in the 
sales of American electrical equipment to 
the Far East in 1929 as compared with 
1928—being a _ striking evidence of the 
growing popularity of such products when 
brought into sharp competition with the 
European output. In five years our sales 
of automotive products to the Far East 
have almost doubled. Naturally, shipments 
of gasoline have mounted. Exports of air- 
craft offer proof of the potentialities of 
that line as modernization progresses in 
the new swiftly changing Orient. More 
iron and steel, more machinery and other 
factory equipment, are needed as manufac- 
turing industry develops and more con- 
struction work is undertaken. 

A weakness in the American hide mar- 
ket, and the high price of goatskins, had 
an adverse effect in 1929 on our imports of 
those commodities from the Far Eastern 
countries. There was a considerable de- 
cline in our purchases of furs from China, 
this being attributed to the enormous 
slaughter of animals in previous years. 
There was, on the other hand, increased 
activity in the products of our own island 
possessions in the East. Cocoanut prod- 
ucts enjoyed a greater demand, while hemp 
registered a gain of 44 per cent. over 1928 
and sugar 60 per cent., in spite of price 
declines. 


OME American exporters make the 

mistake of paying too little attention 
to the commercial possibilities of the coun- 
tries in southeastern Asia, regarding them 
as of minor importance. Yet, rubber and 
tin give those areas a very substantial pur- 
chasing power. In 1924 six countries— 
Japan, China, India, Australia, New Zea- 
land and the Philippines—absorbed nearly 
95 per cent. of the United States mer- 
chandise shipped to the entire Far Eastern 
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area. But by 1929 that share had been re- 
duced to 90 per cent., mainly because of 
the enhanced purchasing power of the rub- 
ber-producing countries. 

Looking at the most recent reports from 
American representatives in the Far East, 
we find that business in general in the 
Shanghai area continues extremely dull, 
with the immediate outlook unfavorable. 
At Shanghai, by far the most important 
of the Chinese ports, January imports de- 
creased about 36 per cent. as compared 
with a year ago, while exports showed a 
falling off of 3 per cent. The coastal trade 
in January was 25 per cent. less, and the 
transit dues 47 per cent. less. 

Through express trains are operating on 
the Peking-Hankow and Tientsin-Pukow 
lines (this latter being the principal rail 
connection between the northern provinces 
and the lower Yangtze Valley), but little 
freight traffic is being handled. The rea- 
son is that both lines are given over mainly 
to military purposes. Business in Man- 
churia continues stagnant, because of Chi- 
nese holidays and unfavorable exchange 
rates. Merchants in North Manchuria 
seem optimistic regarding future business, 
though no immediate orders are in sight. 
In South Manchuria, traders are appar- 
ently not at all sanguine in their view of 
commercial prospects. 

The year 1929 proved very satisfactory 
to the Chinese cotton-spinning mills. It 
was, in fact, one of the most prosperous 
since the war. ‘The absence of labor dis- 
putes was one of the most auspicious fea- 
tures. Many Americans do not realize 
the extent to which the textile industry 
is developing in the troubled Oriental re- 
public. China has 120 cotton mills, equip- 
ped with 3,664,120 spinning spindles; 185,- 
896 twisting spindles, and 29,582 looms. 
These mills employ nearly 250,000 work- 
ers. In 1929, they consumed more than a 
billion pounds of raw cotton. The pro- 
duction of cotton yarn in China last year 
was about 880,000,000 pounds, while 586,- 
000,000 yards of cotton cloth were turned 
out. Shanghai, the commercial metropolis, 
has fully one-third of the Chinese-owned 
cotton mills, more than 30 of those that 
are the property of Japanese, and all three 
of the British-owned mills. 


| yr eagpieineas in Japan has been awaiting 
the outcome of the general election 
which was held on February 20. Aside 
from the political situation, interest has 
been centered on the effect of the gold 
embargo removal. Gold shipments in the 
period from January 11 to February 11 
amounted to 66,400,000 yet (the yen is 
worth about 50 cents in our money), while 
up to February 19 notes to the value of 
98,000,000 yen had been naienee into 
gold. 

Production restrictions in important Jap- 
anese industries are more pronounced. The 
silk-spinning industry is now operating un- 
der a 20 per cent. curtailment policy; 
cement, 40 per cent.; hemp fibers, 30 per 
cent.; ramie, 50 per cent.; fertilizers, 30 
per cent. until March 1; paper, 35 per 
cent. until April 30. The decline in in- 
dustrial activity in Japan has resulted, in- 
evitably, in increased unemployment. 

Generally low prices for all Philippine 
Products and a cautious business attitude 
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CAPITAL $25,000,000 
SURPLUS FUND $50,000,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $32,000,000 
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Performance Counts To Prevent You From 





Losing Your Money 








prevailed in January. Collections continued 
unsatisfactory. 


This book was written 


A9% Interest 
98% Profit Sharing 


ANONYMOUS 


Introduction by W. E. WOODWARD 


The successful Wall Street ‘opera- 
tor who wrote this informal, 
chatty book will not reveal his 
name because he wanted it pub- 
lished not for personal fame, but 
to keep you from losing your 
money. He learned how to beat 
a hard game (when the recent 
crash came, he did not own a single 
share of stock on margin, con- 
trary to his usual custom); he 
wants every one to profit by his 
knowledge. 

You owe it to yourself, to your 
family; to your friends—to read 
this book! Just Published $2.50 






boa 28 interrup- 
tion, for 7 years, 
holders of the 6% 
Profit Sharing Bonds of CREDIT 
SERVICE, INC., a leader among in- 
dustrial banking institutions, have en- 
joyed a high degree of liberality as 
well as regularity in investment in- 
come. The return of 70% in 7 years, in- 
cludes one third of the net profits. 

The 6% Bonds, with corresponding 
Certificates of Profit Sharing, are avail- 
able in various denominations at $100. 
A customer market is maintained. 

Mail coupon now for full information. 


CREDIT SERVICE 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Graybar Bldg., N. Y. Lexington 2596 





To your book seller or 
Horace Liveright, 61 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. 





I I OIE ON, Please send me....copies of 
NAME WATCH YOUR MARGIN 
at $2.50 each. (Add 10c for postage) 
ADDRESS Name 

















F.O.-3-15-30 Address 
































Pays You 


$500 a 
Month 
for Lite 


IF YOU ARE A 
MIDDLE AGED 
BUSINESS MAN 
EARNING AS 
MUCH AS $12,000 
A YEAR, AND 
IN GOOD PHYS- 
ICAL CONDI- 
TION, THE FU- 
TURE VALUE 
OF YOUR EARN- 
INGS, BASED 
ON YOUR EX- 
PECTATION OF 
LIFE, IS $381,360. 
WE ISSUE A 
NON - CANCEL- 
LABLE INCOME 
CONTRACT 
FOR APPROXI- 
MATELY $200 A 
YEAR THAT 
WILL GUARAN- 
TEE 50% OF 
YOUR MONTHLY 
EARNINGS, PAY- 
ABLE AT THE 
RATE OF $500 A 
MONTH AS LONG 
AS YOU LIVE 
AND ARE UN- 
ABLE TO WORK. 
SMALLER 
MONTHLY IN- 
DEMNITY IF DE- 
SIRED. 


COVERS EVERY 
FORM OF  ODIS- 
ABILITY, BOTH 
MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL. 


Issued by a company 62 
years old with assets over 
162 million dollars. 


Complete and mail attached coupon and 
full information will be furnished with- 
out obligation. 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Non- Cancellable Department 

501 West Sixth Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS say 


Outlook Favorable 


Charles D. Rose, president, Ameri- 
can-LaFrance & Foamite Corpora- 
tion, interviewed by Forbes: 


66 UE tto high 

money rates pre- 
vailing during the 
greater part of 1929, 
purchases of fire pro- 
tection equipment by 
municipalities were be- 
low normal. Although 
money rates have de- 
creased, the sale of 
municipal fire protec- 
tion has not yet increased to any great 
However, there are definite signs 
that cities and municipalities will take ad- 
vantages of the lower rates, and as quickly 
as the proper legislation and other legal 
formalities to market bonds can be pre- 
pared, they will buy. There is a large 
amount of business of this character in 
prospect. 

“On the other hand, sales of industrial 
fire protection increased very materially 
during 1929, and continues to increase. 
Fire losses in 1929, according to the New 
York Journal of Commerce, amounted to 
$332,624,600, an increase of approximately 
10 per cent. over 1928. 

“If industry in general has slackened, 
perhaps one explanation for the increase 
in the sale of fire protection equipment is 
that management has found time to take 
stock and now realizes that, through ad- 
ditional investment in fire protection equip- 
ment, insurance premiums can be substan- 
tially reduced and greater safety secured 
at reduced costs. 

“The outlook, therefore, for the fire pro- 
tection industry is distinctly favorable.” 





Returning to Normal 


Vincent Bendix, president, The 
Bendix Corporation, in an interview 
with Forbes: 


Tt; HE country is 
rapidly returning 
to normal in almost 
every line of endeavor. 
“Automobile sales 
figures are much larger 
than were expected and 
thus far are showing 
a cumulative gain, so 
that, instead of ap- 
proaching the year 
with fear that there might be as much as 
a 20 per cent. reduction, I think it is safe 
to assume that 1930 sales will come along 
well from now on. 
“The general feeling among large man- 
ufacturing corporations is one of opti- 
mism and this optimistic note is being car- 
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ried out in plant and equipment expansion 
by junking obsolete machinery for the very 
latest and best type. 

“We are looking forward to 1930 with 
the expectation of substantial increase in 
earnings due to new automobile brake con- 
tract and releases on Bendix drives as 
well as in airplane parts and accessories. 
This year, of course, will see the fastest 
development the airplane industry has ever 
known, and we are continually acquiring 
new properties and new patent rights to 
take care of this growth. 

“Altogether, I should say the business 
outlook is more promising than it has been 
at any time in the last three or four 
months.” 


Building Program Under Way 


Martin O’Mara, president, Brock- 
way Motor Truck Company, in an 
interview with ForBEs: 


6sTF.HE results of 

the constructive 
public works program 
inaugurated by Presi- 
dent Hoover during 
the height of the se- 
curities panic, is now 
beginning to make it- 
self felt. That a con- 
siderable amount of 
this work has already 
been undertaken by various states and mu- 
nicipalities is established by the orders 
we have received from various sections 
of the country. Motor trucks are used 
in road building and road maintenance. 
During the past month we have received 
orders for more than 250 trucks from the 
road departments of Ohio, Alabama, Vir- 
ginia, Nebraska and New York State. In- 
cluded in these orders is the largest motor 
truck order ever placed by a State gov- 
ernment at one time to a single concern. 
This was the contract that was awarded 
to our company the latter part of Febru- 
ary by the State Highway Commission of 
New York. 

“I believe that, with the public works 
program now getting definitely under way, 
the effect on unemployment and general 
business conditions will be felt in the 
reasonably near future.” 





Prosperity Returning 


Secretary of Commerce Lamont: “My 
opinion is that during the forepart of this 
year American industrial enterprise has 
had inevitably to slow down. That siow- 
ing-down seems to be passing over, and 
with the usual increase of out-of-door 
work in the Northern States as weather 
conditions moderate, we are likely to find 
the country as a whole enjoying its wonted 
stated of prosperity.” 
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ww ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY t+ 


| The How of PPOWER 








speeds the 
flow of 


Production 


Modern business is tuned to 
the rhythmical hum of the high- 
tension power line. Its insistent 
commands have broken down 
ancient geographical barriers as 
old as the first rude paddle- 
wheel mill. Where once we la- 
boriously carried raw materials 
to the source of power we now 
flash power with effortless ease 
to the logical seat of our pro- 
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duction activities — however 
remote it may be. There we put it to 
work driving machines, lifting burdens, 
bringing light, fresh air, heat and com- 
fort—speeding production by making 
work easier and more pleasant, perform- 
ing tasks impossible under old methods. 


Electric power transmission is based on 
alternating current, a Westinghouse devel- 
opment, and Westinghouse today supplies 
electrical equipment to power companies 
to meet every requirement of modern 
business. 





ELECTRIC POWER BUILDS BUYING POWER 








Westinghouse 















Personal 
Investment 
Service 


OR 56 years we have 

served security buyers, 
and it has always been our 
endeavor to fit the invest- 
ment to the investor, 
studying the needs of the 
individual and employing 
the financial experience of 
more than half a century. 
Those interested in invest- 
ment securities are invited, 
without further obligation 
on their part, to consult us 


Tobey EKirk 


Established 1873 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


























A New 


Situation 


Use our statistical department 
freely for information or to 
secure an analysis of your 
present holdings. | 


To those who desire to place 
orders upon marginal accounts 
for lots of less than 100 shares 
we shall be glad to send our 
requirements on odd lot trans- 
actions. 


Send for booklet “Trading Methods” 


and our current Market Letter 


Write Dept. J-12 


The services of our Foreign De- 
partment will be found of the 
greatest convenience to any one 
outside of the United States. 


Cable Address—Chischap. 


(HisHoim &@ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Near Trend Appears Upward but Long- 
Term Major Movement is Still Indefinite 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


of which we warned readers who 
were operating for the short-turn, 
materialized almost immediately after 
the last issue went to press and was 
probably about over with before the ar- 
ticle reached readers. That reaction 
was not so deep and did not last so long 
as we had anticipated, and was followed 
by recovery late in February which re- 
gained practically all of the lost ground 
and brought the averages back up very 
close to new high ground once more 
since the Panic of last year 
Thus far in the new month the mar- 
ket has continued to give an appearance 
of surface strength from a_ technical 
standpoint, but at the same time there 
has been a great deal of churning about. 
Individual efforts have put individual is- 
sues up rather sharply into new high 
ground while at the same time other is- 
sues and other sections of the list have 
given a ragged performance. The ac- 
tion of the market as a whole has sug- 
gested some distribution rather than ac- 
cumulation. 


r 1 HE reaction in the general’ market 


7,ROM the standpoint of business 

fundamentals, there seems no basis 
for any great upward movement in the 
near-term. Weakness in commodity 
prices has been world-wide, is perhaps 
not yet entirely completed, and its un- 
favorable results have not yet made 
their usually belated appearance. 

On the other hand, interest rates con- 
tinue low, despite some expected tem- 
porary firmness around the middle of 
March, and low interest rates augur 
well for the long-pull future of the mar- 
ket, just as high interest rates warned 
of impending declines during most of 
last year. It may also be said that the 
market looks upward from a purely 
technical standpoint though we do not 
think the near-term indications are for 


any more rapid or sensational move- 
ments than have been observed thus far 
in the new year. 


AKING a broad view of the entire 
situation, we think the probabilities 
are for a continued gradual, and irregu- 
lar, advance in the general market for 
perhaps the next month. There will be 
reactions, but it looks now as though 
the trend is temporarily upward. But 
at the same time, the outlook for indus- 
try and corporation profits is not strong 
enough to warrant forecasting any very 
spectacular upward movement. 
We still feel that the market is acting 
a little too optimistic. It has, as a mat- 
ter of fact, behaved too well to suit the 
writer, and seems to have outstripped 
improvement in actual business. For 
such reasons we still do not feel that 
there is any special hurry about loading 
up with stocks for the long pull. 


\ ND we still adhere to our previous 
forecast that the advances which 
may easily continue will not carry our 
average of fifty stocks much higher than 
240 on the above chart. The short-term 
trader is thus justified in buying stocks 
for such a short turn. The long-pull 
investor is likewise justified in buying 
for the long-pull but only if he will 
ignore the intermediate declines. 

To summarize, we are still unwilling 
to hazard a definite forecast on the next 
major movement of the general market. 
We think the investor should therefore 
be satisfied with our middle position 0! 
50 per cent. cash and 50 per cent. stocks. 
On the presumption, however, that the 
current trend is upward, the short-term 
trader is justified in increasing his lon< 
position, but he should realize his risk 
and be careful not to overstay the ad- 


vance, 


MARCH 6, 1930. 
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...do you KNOW 
what the market will 
do when _ important 
news “breaks”? 


... why we predicted 
that prices would go 
HIGHER after’ the 
famous Federal Re- 
serve warning last 
February? 









HAN 


' - ... why some investors 
LNs 
= 


follow only advice that 
confirms their OWN 
judgment? 


For the First Time 


. since Hector was a pup, and maybe even before that, the 
stock market is analyzed from a purely psychological angle, 
revealing its extremely delicate human sensibilities and most 
amusing reactions! 


—<——$— 





“Tf, As and When” is a monthly publication (12 issues for 
$1.00) edited by the old Market Philosopher himself. Those 
who have read it pronounce an issue a full 844c worth! 


Buying and selling recommendations have no part in its life. 
Ups and downs are shorn of the usual “blah,” and the deeply 
human side exposed! We don’t claim that you will get rich by 
reading this pithy little magazine (16 pages of 5x7 size) but, if 
you are not careful, you may get a stray idea or two that will 
prove valuable. 


As a demonstration of our faith in “If, As and When,” we will 
send it to you (upon receipt of the coupon below and $1.00) 
with the distinct understanding that, if, after reading three 
issues, you are not a booster, you get your money back... 
promptly! Fair enough ... isn’t it? 


Of course, if you insist on seeing the magazine before you 
risk a dollar, we'll gladly send the current issue, FREE OF 
CHARGE. 


WETSEL MARKET BUREAU * 


Counselors to Investors 
Editors and Publishers of 
“Market Action” “Investment Outlook” 


“Wetzel Market Letter” 


S 6-36 J 
Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 
341 Madison Avenue, New York City. ; RI GH 4 
Your proposal seems fair. Here’s a Dollar for 12 issues of “Tf, NOW 
As and When.” Remember, you agree to return my money, i, t 
after reading three issues, I want it back. { is the 
Before subscribing, I’d like to see a FREE Sample copy of “If, 1 
As and When.” { Best 
J 
Time 
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Print Plainly Please! 











for definite 
buying and 
selling advice 


subscribe to this 
low-priced service! 





Wetsel Weekly 
Market Letter 


Edited and backed by the entire 
resources of the Wetsel organiza- 
tion. Tear out the Trial Subscrip- 
tion Blank below, and attach 
check, money order or $10 bill. 
Accept this opportunity today 
and subscribe to 3 months’ service 
devoted to low-priced stocks on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


3 Months of 
Authoritative Advice 


] 2 ISSUES 
7 ®>10 


OR Send for a FREE 
SAMPLE COPY! 


Tear Out and Mail Today! 














S 7-30 
Wetse! Market Bureau, Inc. 
341 Madison Avenue, New York City 


DD) Please enter my subscription to your 
weekly market letter, ‘““Wetsel Market 
Letter,” for a period of 3 months pay- 
able in advance, for which I enclose $10. 


(C1 am interested, but would like to see 
a Sample Copy FREE. 
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Are You Profiting 
from these 


UTILITIES? 


Shrewd alert investors are interested 
in profit-makers. On the advance so 
far, from November—as measured by 
Standard Statistics _ averages—this is 
what utilities, as compared with oils, 
have done— 

Nov. Feb. Points Profits 
14 27 Advance Made 
Utilities (13) 204.9 308.0 103.1 50% 
Oils (16) 124.3 126.8 2.5 2% 


American Securities Service has ner- 
sistently favored utilities, recommending 
accumulation during November of sev- 
eral choice utilities, but no oils. This 
has meant 48% extra profits for our 
Clients. 


What Further Profits Ahead 


Now? 


What outlook for these specific stocks 
—which still attractive, which should 
be avoided for the time being, which 
offer the best possibilities for a further 
broad advance? Our Special Utilities 
Report covers these stocks, whether to 


Buy, Hold, Sell, or Exchange— 
El. Pwr. & Light? Consolidated Gas? 
i Am. Wat’r Wks.? 
Am. & For. Pwr.? 
Nat’! Pwr. & Lt.? 
El. Bond & Share? 
A few copies of this valuable 
Report reserved for distribution, 
free—as long as the supply lasts. 
Simply ask for 
“Special Utilities Report” 
American Securities Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Building 


NEW YORK 
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INDUSTRIAL 
BANKING 


Its Contribution to 
Modern Business 
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Every investor should 
read this important 
analysis of a branch of 
the Banking Industry 
in which safe and 
profitable investments 
may be made. 

Mail coupon below for this 
thirty page booklet ; also de- 
tailed information on the 
BOND & SHARE UNITS 
of INDUSTRIALCREDIT 
CORP. whichare offered TO 
YIELDNINEPERCENT. 


Felix Auerbach Go. 


Sole Distributors 
280 Broadway 


New York 


Advt. No. 399 
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By ALEX H. GODFREY 


“motors.” This group of stocks has 

recovered but very slightly from the 
loss established during the crash of last 
year, and it is my opinion that present 
prices have over-discounted, in many cases, 
any uncertainty in the outlook for this 
year. It is better, when a situation of this 
sort arises, to concentrate upon those com- 
panies’ which are leaders, as they usually 
can be counted on to recover from periods 
of depression faster than concerns not so 
well situated. 

In a number of cases, it is possible to 
obtain an interest in a company that is 
essentially a “motor,” but which through 
other lines, provides a certain amount of 
diversification. _This ‘is desirable as .pro- 
viding stability of income. It is not incon- 
ceivable to suppose, looking far into the 
future, that these “side lines” may develop 
into the mainstay of the company’s’ busi- 
ness. Below will be found a short analysis 
of three leading motor companies. 


ik this issue I am going to discuss the 


HEN any discussion on motor stocks 
arises, General Motors is immedi- 


ately brought to mind, as this company 1s: 


indisputably the leader in its field and is 
the world’s largest manufacturing company 
of any description as regards earnings. 
About half of the company’s earnings are 
derived from motor car’ production, the 
other half being derived from trucks, motor 
accessories, electric refrigeration and mis- 
cellaneous industrial and financial interests. 

The company owns a 25% interest in 
the Bendix Aviation Corporation, a 40% 
interest in the Fokker Aircraft Corporation 
and a 50% interest in Ethyl Gasoline 
Company. 

General Motors produces about 1/3 of 
the total. automobiles manufactured in the 
United States. Every price range is 
covered and the company forms a complete 
entity with its accessory divisions, Fisher 
Body, Fleetwood Body, A C Spark Plug, 
Delco Remy, Delco Light, Harrison Radi- 
ator,’ Hyatt Bearings, New Departure 
Manufacturing and Saginaw Products, etc. 

Earnings reported for the ‘calendar year 
1929 equal $5.49 a share based on 43,500,000 
shares outstanding. This compares with 
$6.14 for 1928. 

Assuming that General Motors will con- 
tinue to do about 1/3 of the business in the 
United States, earnings on an estimated 
production of 4,500,000 cars for 1930, are 
likely to be in the neighborhood of $3.70. 
This is from automobiles ‘alone and does 
uot take into account possible increased 
earnings of subsidiaries not engaged in 
motor production. 


HRYSLER is the third largest pro- 
ducer of automobiles in the United 
States, manufacturing a complete line of 


cars and trucks. The output includes 
Fargo trucks and Chrysler Marine engines, 
In July, 1928, the business of Dodge 
Brothers was acquired through an exchange 
of stock. The company’s sales during 1929 
increased to 450,543 vehicles against 360,- 
399 for 1928. Capitalization consists of 
4,431,465 shares of common stock. There 
is a funded debt of $49,178,000 which was 
assumed by Chrysler Corporation when the 
Dodge Company was taken over. There 
is also $587,000 of the Maxwell Motor 
Corporation 

On the above amount of stock outstand- 
ing, earnings for the year 1929 were equal 
to $4.94, a decrease of about 30% on the 
par share earnings of 1928. When it is 
realized, however, that the stock is cur- 
rently selling for less than $40 a share 
against a range of 135-26 for the year 
1929, it will be seen that the lower earn- 
ings have been liberally discounted. 

The company at the close of 1929 was 
in a strong position with current assets of 
over $90,000,000, including nearly $59,000,- 
000 cash and marketable securities, against 
less than $19,000,000 current liabilities. 


ACKARD is the leader in the field of 

high priced automobiles. The first 
Packard was produced in 1899 and the 
present distinctive lines of the car can be 
traced as having evolved from the first 
model. The company pursues a policy of 
“small improvements rather than entirely 
new model,” and it is to this that no small 
measure of the company’s good-will is 
attributed. Customers no longer find their 
cars out of date and they have a better 
“trade in” value. 

The company has an engineering division 
that is self-supporting and it is from this 
division that the new Diesel Aeroplane 
Engine has evolved. This engine burns 
ordinary furnace oil and as far as I know, 
is the only successful attempt to build an 
aeroplane engine on these principles. This 
engine has actually been tested in flight 
and has been pronounced a success. It 
still, remains, however, to stand up under 
commercial use. 


ARNINGS for the fisca) year ending 

August 31, 1929, were the largest in 
the history of the company, amounting to 
$25,183,256 against $21,885,446 for the 
previous year. The enormous expansion of 
this company is better realized by com- 
paring the above net earnings with the 
year 1924, when only $4,805,175 were re- 
ported. 

The capitalization of the company con- 
sists of 15,000,000 no par shares. ‘There is 
no funded debt and on the above amount 
of stock outstanding the earnings for the 
fiscal year 1929 were equal to $1.68 against 
$1.45 for 1928. The common is on a $1.00 
dividend basis. 
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ENGINEERS PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


DaTA EXTRACTED FROM ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1929 



















Condensed Consolidated Statement 








1929 
les ST er ay rere $ 50,810,589 
Net Operating Revenue.................... 21,252,244 
wn Balance for Reserves and Engineers Public 
79 EERO CO CEES OPE TE OT ETE 10,969,837 
0.- Earnings Per Average Share of Common.... 2.59 
of This shows 19% increase over the previous year in Earnings 
te | Per Average Share of Common 
h 
a Communities Served (in 12 states)......... 680 F 
oF a ee 2,539,800 d 
4 Electrical Output (kilowatt-hours)......... 1,915,112,200 
d- Miles of Transmission Line................ 7,780 
al 
he 
is 
r ‘ Full report will be mailed on request to 
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Engineers Public Service Company, Inc. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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dq Odd Lots 


| EN SHARES of stock in 10 different industries offer a margin of 
r | safety which is not inherent in the purchase of 100 shares in any 
| one company. 

. | How a purchase of this kind safeguards your stock holdings against adverse 
conditions is interestingly set forth in our booklet, 


| “Odd Lot Trading” 
| 
| Ask for F. 421 , ; 


7 | 100 Share Lots 


|| — JohnMuir&@ | 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members} New York Cotton Exchange 

National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 
Associate Members: New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway . | New York | 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY OF CANADA 





A TOWER OF STRENGIH 





1329 


New Assurances Paid for - - - - - 
An Increase of $213,207,000 

Assurances in force (net) - - 
An Increase of $504,322,000 

Total Income (net) - - - - - - 
An Increase of $28,110,000 


Surplus earned during the Year - - - - - - 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries - - 
Surplus and Contingency Reserve - - - - - 


An Increase of $5,869,000 
Total Liabilities - - - - - - - =~ 
(Including Paid up Capital) 


Assets, at December 31st, 1929 - - - - 
An Increase of $79,239,000 


Rate of Interest earned on mean invested assets 7.02% 
The high rate of dividends allotted to participating 
policyholders is continued and the special dividend on 


$ 654,451,000 





2,401,237,000 
172,857,000 


42,863,000 
69,174,000 
72,807,000 


495,390,000 





568,197,000 








maturing policies extended and increased. 















EXTRACTS FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


New policies paid for numbered 161,391 for a net amount 
of $654,451,143.27, an advance of $213,206,752.36, or more 
than forty-eight per cent., over the previous year. This marked 
increase and the fact that the average policy, for the first time, 
exceeded $4,000, afford impressive evidence of the ever-growing 
popularity of the Company. 


After deducting amounts reassured, the total assurances in 
force amount to $2,401,237,036.94, an increase of $504,321,- 
102.37. This advance is notable not merely for its magnitude, 
but because when allowance is made for terminations by death 
and maturity, it represents a remarkably high rate of con- 


tinuance, and evidences great satisfaction on the part of our 
policyholders. 


The amount paid to policyholders since organization, to- 
gether with the amount at present held for their security or 
benefit, exceeds the total amount received from them in pre- 
miums by $139,290,474.03. 


The rate of interest earned on the mean invested assets has 
risen to 7.02 per cent. ‘This figure includes a certain amount 
from bonuses and stock privileges accruing on many of the 
Company’s holdings; but if these were entirely eliminated the 
rate would still be 6.60 per cent. 


A net profit of $13,077,284.62 was realized from the re- 
demption or sale of securities. 

The surplus earned during the year, based on the values 
entered in the accounts, amounted to $42,863,578.59, but from 
this sum substantial appropriations have as usual been made to 
further strengthen the position of the Company. 

An additional $10,000,000.00 has been deducted from the 
market value of our securities as a provision against possible 
market fluctuations, raising the amount thus set aside for this 
purpose in the accounts to $30,000,000.00. 

A further $1,000,000.00 has been written off the Company’s 
buildings. 

$931,000.00 has been appropriated to raise the annuity re- 
serves to the Rutherford table of valuation, with interest at 
3% per cent. This exacting standard requires reserves $2,656,- 
000.00 in excess of those of the Dominion Government standard. 
$1,200,000.00 has been set aside as additional provision for 
claims arising from total disability, death claims as yet unreported, 
and possible claims under cancelled policies on which a surrender 
value or reinstatement might be applied for. 


$22,606,265.67 has been paid or allotted as profits for the year 
to policyholders. ” 

The special amount entered as a liability to provide for 
unforeseen contingencies has been maintained at $12,500,000.00. 

After making all these deductions and allocations, $5,868,- 
899.96 has been added to the undivided surplus, bringing the 
total over liabilities, contingency accounts and capital stock, to 
$60,307,762.44. 

In accordance with our usual conservative practice the se- 
curities owned by the Company have again been valued at 
figures much below the market quotations current at the close 
of the year. This under-valuation represents an important ele- 
ment of strength to the Company additional to the specific 
provisions in the statements. 

Your Directors are pleased to announce that the high scale 
of profits at present allotted to participating policyholders will 
be continued during the ensuing year, while the Special Dividend 
on maturing policies, introduced last year, has been extended 
to include policies maturing after having been in force five 
years or longer and the scale of benefit has been increased. 





The business of the Company has always been conducted 
under the exacting provisions of the Canadian Insurance 
law and the rigid supervision of the Insurance Department 
of the Government of Canada. Ever since we entered 
the United States in 1895, the Company has been under 
similar supervision there and is now subject to the regu- 
lations of thirty-eight States of the Union which require 
periodical examination of the affairs of all companies 
licensed in their territory. In the discharge of their 
regular duties a committee of twenty-two examiners, 
representing the States of Michigan, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Tennessee, Washington, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Florida and the District of Columbia recently com- 
pleted an exhaustive examination into every department 
of the Company’s affairs. The report of this committee 
makes gratifying reference to the liberal treatment ac- 
corded to our policyholders, and provides authoritative 
testimony to the Company’s strength. Even adopting the 
low valuations placed by us on our securities, the com- 
mittee still reported a surplus at the close of last year 


$1,333,921.71 in excess of the figure claimed by the 
Company. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 702 $89 
No 2,178 81 
No 1,150 40 
25 2,476 47 
No 600 135 
No 770 92 
No 1,830 53 
100 450 135 
100 13,000 126 
100 400 127 
50 7,100 39 
No 2,045 26 
25 ~=2,000 32 
No 600 28 
100 2,417 249 
100 813 224 
25 2,000 50 
No 163 73 
100. 2152 134 
25 ~=2,245 37 
No 3,400 168 
25 2,880 35 
No 770 68 
No 711 108 
No 252 38 
No — 5,000 8 
No 977 49 
No _ 1,123 53 
100 1,181 190 
No 1,174 112 
No 362 32 
No 4,424 20 
No 1,000 17 
100 341 111 
No 8,432 25 
No 1,037 26 
No 10,396 33 
No 1,460 69 
No 1,761 12 
No 2,317 36 
2 2532 31 
100 550 150 
No 500 Nil 
10 1,000 31 
No 6555 «.. 
No 480 60 
100 516 222 
50 §=1,694 97 
20 9,839 20 
No 1,777 27 
100 +=1,511 130 
No 100 67 
No 730 17 
No 233 +149 
No 29,600 12 
No 4,690 20 
10 43,500 13 
No 358 29 
No 2,100 23 
No 746 41 
No 1,038 21 
No 1,051 7 
100 2490 160 
No 198 85 
100 400 109 
No 1,597 35 
10 ~— 1,082 24 
100 +§=1,344 158 
100 350 98 
No 608 27 
No 1,041 20 
No 4,409 53 
No 14,346 é 
No 924 17 
No 5,500 25 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


Earns 
1928 


$5.61 
11.12 
2.82 
6.86 

2.75° 
1.92 
8.24 
7.60 
12.11 
Nil 
3.32 
1.10 
1.12 
3.49 
18.09 
10.50 
7.72 

10.77? 


12.43 
2.25 
3.20 
4.54 
6.628 
8.09 
4.60" 
1.65 


3.52¢ 
5.13 
24.30 
2.81 
1.80 
6.79 
10.19 
2.49 
2.80 
3.58 
4.52 
4.34 
1.028 
Nil 
4.34 
7.06 
Nil 
Nil* 


2.548 


12.37 
7.77 
6.12 
2.37 
4.93 


3.10 
4.50? 


2.74 
1.80 
3.10 
6.14 
5.25 
7.74 
1.50 
5.04 
0.47 
10.11 
3.29 


4.20 
8.43 
8.12 


8.94 
8.648 
8.83 
2.75 
5.99 
1.05 


2.36 


Earns, 


1929 


m=months 


$7.75 


eee eee 


eeeeee 


0.73, 6 
5.60, 12 


3.65 
1.66, 9 
3.68 
5.49 
8.25 
6.18 
4.85 
10.23 
0.65, 9 
10.28 
5.93 


4.96, 12 
726 
2:35 


9.14 
8.59, 12 
8.09, 9 


eeeeece 


eeeeee 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 


m 


33 


58 


m 
m 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 





(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. (s) 


Ase TROAMCHOR ooo a.oiseoewe 
Atised Chenucal. ... 6:60:60 
PAT 
Pe Cl 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... 
Amer. Locomotive ......... 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
Amer. 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Asdes COnger ....c<s'6:0cc00s 
Agvmout of 10. “A” . once 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Atlantic Refining .......... 
Auburn Automobile........ 


Baltimore & Ohio.......... 
Lo | ee. i 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 
Borden Company .......... 
Brook-Manhattan Transit .. 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Brawl SHOE cok kcasc causes 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


Calitornia Packing. 0.0. 
Cerro G6. Pastis... oc ccscces 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 


Chte., Mil. St. Paul & Pac. .. 


Childs Company........... 
Se ere 
SRR MID oso a canicsasesiwie 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Continental Cait .isdcssscss 
Continental Motors ........ 


Corn Prods. Refining...... 
CEUCIGIE: SIRE io .sccic cineca 
Cuba Cane Sugar........<.: 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 
Davison Chemical.......... 
Delaware & Hudson....... 


Del., Lack. & Western..... 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Electric Power & Light.... 
PME TR, nis acacancanaswds 


ee eee ee sees 


General Asphalt ........... 
General Electric........... 
General FOGG. 6.660000 
General Motors. s....00.006 
General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 
Gooderen, 16. osiiss.cc.cscis ss 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motor...... 
Great Northern, Pfd....... 
Gulf States Steel.......... 


Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Pimdson Biotor .........00. 
ce a 2 eer 


Tikknow Central)........06. 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machine...... 
Int. Combustion Eng....... 
Bet: FAOUVOSEE .6.ooccc0c0ees 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 
pce a ale ere 


Continental Oil (Del.)..... . 


oe 


Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 22; 
253- 34; 
200- 26; 
118- 39; 
116- 88; 
145- 65; 
293- 43; 
96- 36; 
211-114; 
166- 14; 
120- 28; 
56- 36; 
27- 9; 
76- 37; 
204- 94; 
268- 83; 
154- 50; 
143- 68; 


126- 40; 
56- 10; 
88- 37; 
187- 67; 
78- 9; 
204- 56; 
56- 29; 
249- 65; 


83- 60; 
119- 23; 
219- 54; 

41- 3 

75-36 
141- 28; 
181- 41; 

96- 20; 
141- 82; 

71- 14; 
170- 56; 
134- 34; 

21- 5: 

63- 12; 

94- 35; 
108- 48; 

18- 4; 

60- 11; 
289- 6; 


81- 23; 
230- 93; 
173-108 ; 
503-105 ; 


49- 15; 
73- 10; 


184- 35; 
109- 8; 


97- 23; 
222- 79; 
143- 61; 
282- 64; 
153- 60; 
123- 95; 
109- 17; 
140- 45; 

6l- 9; 
115- 50; 
105- 25; 


74- 20; 
140- 19; 
84- 9; 
149-113; 


we 


166- 83; 
80- 19; 
395- 66; 
270- 24; 
92- 22; 
201- 64; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
Partly estimated. 


’20-’28* 
’20-’28 
’20-’28* 
’27-28 
’25-’28 
"23-28 
’22-’28* 
*22-'28 
’22-'28 
20-28 
’24-’28* 
1928 
"25-'28 
"25-28 
’23-'28 
’22-‘28 
’23-’28* 
27-28 


23-28 
’22-'28 
’23-’28 
”25-’28* 
’23-'28 
*24-’28 
’26-’28 
’25-’28* 


’26-'28 
’20-’28 
°22-’28 
22-28 
24-28 
25-28 
’22-’28* 
‘20-28 
’26-’28* 
°25-’28 
°23-’28* 
20-28 


5; ’22-’28 


21-28 
’26-’28 
°21-’28 
"24-28 
°20-’28 
°22-’28* 


’20-’28 
"22-28 
22-28 
’22-’28* 


25-28 
’23-’28 


’23-28 
20-28 


20-28 
’26-’28* 
°25-’28* 
’25-28* 
25-28 
’27-28 
’20-’28 
"27-28 
"25-28 
’22-'28 
20-28 


"24-28 
’22-28 
20-28 


26-28 
22-28 
”24-’28* 
22-28 
’20-’28* 
°25-28* 
’20-’28* 
’23-'28 


High Low Prices 


22334- 77 
35434-197 
75%- 35% 
18414- 86 
106%4- 75 
136 - 90 
130%4- 62 
9434- 56 
310%4-193% 
27%- 5h 


77%- 30 
514 -120 


145%-105 
49%%- 20 
14034- 78% 
100%- 53 
81%- 40 
248%4- 99 
51%- 36 
96%- 29 


847%- 63% 
120 - 52% 
2793/4-160 
4474- 16 
75%4- 4414 
135 - 26 
15434-101 
7814- 2734 
140 - 52 
625%- 18 
183%4- 80% 
92° - 40% 
28%- 6% 
47%%- 18 
1263- 70 
12134- 71 
S%- % 
ae 
30%- 
691%- 21% 
226 -14114 
16934-120%4 
231 - 80 


865%4- 29% 
931%4- 41% 


695%4- 123% 
54%- 2334 


9434- 42% 
403 -168% 


583%- 341% 
9314- 38 
82 - 18 


15334-116 


149%4- 53 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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39 
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Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
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(e) Year 
(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 


















































ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


(q) 


Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1928 
No 1,282 $10 Nilk 
No 9,116 31 $5.01 
No 825 10 0.20 
10 5,520 14 2.81 
No 1,231 29 3.46 
50 1,210 100 5.48 
25 1,756 30 6.82 
No 1,334 33 5.98) 
BB 500 36 4.07 
25 1,362 20 0.75 
No 755 69 7.83 
No 1,158 24 5.50 
No _ 1,858 51 2.45 
No 809 108 4.52 
100 828 119 7.14 
No 3,424 12 4.77 
No — 2,730 20 7.63” 
25 2,400 46 dan 
No 600 12 3.56 
No 1,190 28 7.10 
No —_- 3,881 11 3.27 
100 310 174 11.45 
No 5,430 19 1.93 
100 4,637 149 10.85 
100 338 204 12.51 
100 1,571 118 8.62 
100 1,402 209 21.25 
No — 5,012 25 4.51 
100 2,480 177 8.52 
25 2,850 24 3.05 
No 15,020 5 1.453 
50 2,360 65 3.00 
No 2, 214 35 4.22 
50 11, 233 94 7.35 
100 "450 153 16.17 
No 2,388 44 2.48 
No 376 74 Nil 
No _ 5,021 25 3.29 
No 3,369 126 4.86 
No 6,590 3 3.04 
50 1,400 86 8.78 
No _ 1,333 Z 0.574 
10 ~=2,000 16 2.54 
No 831 128 4.25 
100 655 137 11.01 
No = 4,284 36 6.28 
No 5,494 53 271 
100 100 197 6.11 
100 3,724 158 10.48 
100 1 230 188 12.51 
No 142, 533 4 ae 
No 1, "421 48 6.57 
No 12. 594 45 3.66 
25 24, 520 42 4.43 
25 17,364 31 2.28 
10 1,200 Z3 6.46 
No 1 394 53 7.16 
25 8,450 40 5.34 
No 2,540 9 5.72 
No 2,402 30 5.72 
20 3, 267 12 1.55 
No 676 32 6.30 
25 3,792 41 2.93 
100 2,223 187 18.95 
No 1,595 9 2.52 
No — 2,500 79 8.24 
20 600 ‘53 1.46 
No 320 70 10.30 
No 397 24 1.54 
‘No 733 56 7.52° 
No 1,538 80 Nil 
100 §=7,116 205 12.48 
100 666 156 4.22 
No 2,400 Nil 1.403 
100 998 193 15.31 
No 3,172 7 2.04 
50 2,290 75 8.78 
50 800 51 2.45 
5. ° 2ha7 19 1.90 
10 389,750 15 3.63 


*Including prices on old stock. 


Earns, 


1929 


m=months 


8.20 


eeeees 


eeeeee 


3.48, 8 
Nil, 6 
21.19 
5.68 
6.27, 12 
15.13 
1.94, 9 
4.92, 6 
1.75, 6 
1.35, 9 
3.66 


(a) Partly extra. 
@), Year ended June 30. (j) Y 
Before charges for depletion. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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ear ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


Kelvanatar Corp... s..es.c00% 
Kennecott Copper.......... 
Moises BAGO ......ccec0es 
Le err 
Kroger Grocery 


Lehigh Valley ............. 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
EO Be PMCS 5 oo ciancksces cis 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 


BEBO. VEU 65.40.6560 0000000 
PIS ES FER sap csc niaiea/ésaversiacne 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 


Mash. MMOEOFS:. so... 0sciie se 
National: Biscuit. ..06.25.6. 
Nat. Béllas Hess.......... 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
UES RPE octaves ic Shareiewvs 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
New York Central......... 
N. 2, Cite. & St. Lous... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart. 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American........... 
Northern Pacific. .....0 sc. 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Paceara B40t0rs 2.25.35. 
Pan American Pet. “B”.... 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky .. 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Pere Marquette... .......3...0. 
Philips Petroleum.......... 
Pressed. Steel Car........... 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated 


eee 


Radio Corporation......... 
MN ree casa passe niceies 
Remington-Rand, 
WUCG) TP OCORS a 5 665, siecataase ers 


St. Louis-San Francisco.... 
SEATS ROCDUCK .i.ccccccescs 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 
Southern PAactic.. .....65.<400% 


Standard Brands............ 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Tobacco Products.......... 


Underwood Elliot Fisher... 
Union Oil of California... 
Union Pacific 


United Aircraft & Transport . 


Oe Se ee 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Indusérial Alcohol.... 
|e ta oo ee 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
(oe ae 
| Uae ee. eerneree 
Wabash Railway ........... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 
Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
White Motors............. 
Willys-Overland .......... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


ee 


Long Term 
Price Range 


91- 
156- 

96- 

92- 
145- 


127- 
128- 
77- 
178- 
47- 


242- 
382- 
62- 
58- 
76- 
400- 


112- 
195- 
250- 
105- 
134- 


203- € 


47- 
165- 
241- 

83- 
202- 

97- 
118- 


137- 
163- 
96- 
154- 
77- 
154- 
70- 
114- 
84- 
200- 


420- ; 


124- 
47- 
35- 
95- 


122- 
198- 
46- 
144- 
131- 
165- 
89- 
85- 
80- 
60- 
47- 
126- 
88- 


75- 
83- 
154- 
118- 


94- 
59- 


225-126 ; 
Listed 1929 


150- 
300- 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


35° 
40; 
49; 
a5: 
24; 
25: 
54; 


(t) Plus 4% 


6; ’26-28 
14; ’20-28* 
10; 26-28 
42; '26-'28* 
'24’28* 


'22-'28 
'24-'28 
°23-'28 
'24-’28* 
'24-’28 


'20-28 
22-28% 
; 20-28 
7; 22-28 
8; °22-'28 
; °26-'28* 


; '26-’28 
; °23-'28 
; '23-’28* 
; ’26-’28 
; ’24-’28* 
; °20-’28* 
17; ’26-’28 
17; ’22-’28 
; °23-'28 
; ’24-’28 
; °21-’28 
; ’24-’28 
; ’22-’28 


2 23-20" 
10; ’22-’28* 
- 222228 
; *20-28* 
; ’22-’28 
2 "23-28 
16; °20-28 
18; °20-’28* 
31; ’26-’28 
*21-"28* 
; ’24-’28* 
* 72228 
: 27-28 
12; ’22-'28 
; ’22-28 


19; ’24-’28 
; 27-28 
15; ’22-28 
; 720-28 
; ’22-’28 
17: ”22-’28 
; ’26-’28 
31; 724-28 
51; ’26-’28 
31; ’22-’28 
; °24-’28 
21; ’20-’28 
30; ’24-’28 


45: ’26-’28 
39; ’26-’28 
29; °22-Z28* 
46; ’22-’28* 
76; ’23-'28* 
35; ’24-28 
24-28 


14; 


98; °26-’28 
16; °22-’28* 
: 2228 
: 27.28 
: 25.28 
: 2228 
: 20-28 
; '22-28 
7: '2428* 
: °22.28 
: °27-28 
: °22.28 
: 22.128 
5; ’22-’28 
: '2428% 


FOR 


BES for 





Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices % 
19%- 5 m6 
104%- 49% 59 85 
78%4- 3Y2 _ 
5714- 28 31 49 
122%- ee 43 73 
102%4- 6 47S 4g 
106%- 80 106 49 
8414- 32 70 = 43 
883%- 39% 62 48 
31%- 14% a a.. 
11434- 55% 81 75 
255%4-110 150 62 
39%- 22% 25 = 8.0 
6534- 27% | ee 
10134- 46 a 
1567%- 425% 47 62 
118%- 40 50 120 
23634-140 2093.5 
71 - 9% i 123 
14834- 59 75 (3.9 
8614- 36 49 70 
210 -129% 186 = 27 
7134- 23 42 26 
2564-160 186 43 
1923%-110 140 42 
132%4- 80% 123 49 
290 -191 256 «8633.8 
18634- 66% 118 10.0 
118%- 75% 94 853 
9834- 42 64 3.1 
32%4- 13 19 5.0 
691%4- 40% ae 
75¥%4- 35 68 6.0 
110 - 72% 82 48 
260 -140 158 63.8 
47 - 24% a 37 
253%- 6% 14... 
13734- 54 97 3.5 
991%4- 73 83 §=648 
11434- 26 Ce 
14734-101% 5 a 2 | 
5734- 20% 39 4.0 
31%- 10% 14 58 
146%4- 62% ; 
13334-101 10975 
181 - 80 92 68 
45 - 21 25 = 8.0 
125 - 21 a 
1574-105 123 49 
162%-109 129 60 
4434- 20 26 8648 
24334- 73% 121 28 
81%- ." 60 41 
83 - 60 3.2 
48%- 31% 32 48 
77. —- 30 40 16.6 
98 - 38% 42 159 
71%- 50 52 58 
8514- 42% 62 6.6 
1393%- 58% 78 8=64.0 
22%- 1 _— 
18134- 82 127. 4.0 
57 - 42% 43 44 
2975%-200 226 38 4.6 
162 - 31 64—=Cis.. 
15834- 99 95 42 
55%- 12 316.1 
2435%- 95 120 5.0 
35%4- 5 Br aia 
— 50% 65 78 
65 - 15 27 bed 
26134-150 180 83.9 

813%4- 40 oe kee 
6414- 30 68 5.9 
272%4-155 215 38 
6734- 36% 49 40 
2925%-109 184 27 
5314- 27% ae 
35 - 5% 10 12.0 
103%- 52% 65 4.0 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
in common stock. 


(e) Year 
(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 
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\ 6% Guaranteed 
Plus Ex tr fa 
Participation 


























American Cash 
Credit Corporation 
6% Gold Debentures 


Coupon Bonds at the rate of 
6%, payable quarterly, interest 
and principal guaranteed by 
the National Cash Credit 
Association (Resources over 
$17,000,000.00), share in at 
least 25% of the current net 
earnings on the bond money. 















40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 
ececeae- USE COUPON—-==== os 






Name.... 










Address .............. 















Avoid 
Pitfalls 


in Investing 


DO YOU KNOW THE KEY 
TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING? 


Fortunes are lost on investments 
from hunches, tips and because of 
inaccurate, or insufficient, infor- 
mation. 


Safety in profits and principal re- 
sults from adequate and depend- 
able facts on the investment itself; 
facts on the particular industry, 
and on general business condi- 
tions, as described by Babson’s 
Reports. 


The Babson Plan is available to 
help you to profits. It is the key 
to successful investing. Send for 
an outline of it now on the cou- 
pon below—no obligation. 


———_—— —— 


Div. 99-1 Babson Park, Mass. 


(The Largest Statistical Community. in America) 


booklet: “Bigger Investment Returns.” 


ee 


| 
| Send me free, ye details and your 
| 
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World-Wide Slump 
in Grain Markets 


Federal Farm Board Acts—Function 
of Grain Stabilization Corporation 


By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE most spectacular surface de- 
velopments in the agricultural situ- 
ation lately have been in the grain 
and cotton markets. The world-wide 
slump in the price of wheat has had its 
reactions all down the line, notwith- 
standing that the bulk of last year’s 
wheat long since passed out of farmers’ 
hands. 
The whole world trade in wheat has 
been sluggish this Winter. The world 
has not had increased total supplies to 
contend with, in fact, the 1929 supply of 
wheat was about 300,000,000 bushels be- 
low 1928, but the wheat has been so 
distributed and movement so slow that 
markets have lacked the snap which 
holds prices up. World shipments of 
wheat and flour during the first half of 
the current crop year were only about 
three-fourths those for the correspond- 
ing period last season. Greater utiliza- 
tion of the increased supplies of native 
milling wheat in Europe, together with 
larger supplies of feed grains, less favor- 
able economic conditions in the Orient 
and other areas, and relatively large 
offerings from the record 1929 Argentine 
harvest, have been principally respon- 
sible for the reduced takings of North 
American wheat and the low prices pre- 
vailing. 


fips gyrations in the wheat market 
naturally have attracted a good deal 
of attention to the attitude and activities 
of the Federal Farm Board. Although 
the price of wheat has not been held at 
any fixed level, the public is gradually 
becoming aware that a new and power- 
ful Governmental agency has entered 
the field as a factor in this country’s 
economic mechanism. 

The very tangible thing which the 
Farm Board has achieved is the setting 
up of a “Grain Stabilization Corpora- 
tion.” This is one of the unique agencies 
provided for in the agricultural market- 
ing law. Its membership is composed 
solely of qualified Capper-Volstead grain 
co-operatives. 

According to the terms of the law, a 
stabilization corporation for an agricul- 
tural commodity “(1) may act as a mar- 
keting agency for its stockholders or 
members in preparing, handling, storing, 
processing, and merchandising for their 
account any quantity of the agricultural 
commodity or its food products, and (2) 
for the purpose of controlling any sur- 


the policy (as declared in the first sec- 
tion of the act), may prepare, purchase, 
handle, store, process, and merchandise, 
otherwise than for the account of its 
stockholders or members, any quantity 
of the agricultural commodity or its food 
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The Question 


Facing Investors 


Among intelligent investors there is not 
a lingering doubt about the need or the 
value of investment information. The 
big question that confronts you is this: 
Is the information unbiased—dependable? 
Hence the advantage of getting your 
facts from a specialized financial news 
service (founded 1893) with no securities 
to sell, no axes to grind. You need clear, 
unbiased analyses (not mere copies) of 
company EARNINGS reports and pros- 
pects in THE WALL STREET NEWS 
daily; and monthly summa and com- 
arisons of ‘“‘CORPORATION EARN- 
NGS” showing earning trends. Per- 
haps you want information on some of 
the following companies: 


Warner Bros. Pict. Crucible Steel 
Chrysler U. S. Rubber 
R. H. Macy Cream of Wheat 
Nat’l Cash Register 


Fisk Rubber 
General Foods Am. Smelt. & Ref. 
Canadian Pacific General Motors 
Standard Brands Curtis Wright 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol Schulte Ret. Stores 
Remington Rand Tenn. Cop. & Chem. 
Cities Service Nat’l Bellas Hess 


Check any four pe on above you 
want FREE with trial subscription offer 
below to NEW subscribers only: 


% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 


(Inciudes 4 reports checked above, also 
15 new Copper Analyses and Table oj 
$51 Earnings Reports in latest issue of 
“Corporation Earnings.’’) 


THE (Samples Free on Request) 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 
32 Broadway, Dept. S-2, New York City 


Ml Mi, Mi, Mi, Ml, Li, he 
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products whether or not such com- 








One 
Outstanding 
Stock! - 


With stock market prices so mixed, with the 
outlook for individual industries in 1930 
divergent, keen discrimination is essential, 
obtain satisfactory profits. 


Recognizing this, 


satisfactory profit prospects. 


Serd for Advisory Bulletin containing ONE 
ISSUE and 


OUTSTANDING INDIVIDUAL 
explanatory literature. 
Simply ask for FMR-15 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





7 the American Institute of 
Finance has chosen for its clients ONE OUT- 
STANDING STOCK, combining soundness with- 








CINCINNATI 
Time Recorder's 
and Job Clocks 


Over 32 years the choice 

of thousands of Ing or- 

ganizations. More than 50 

models. 

in principal cities. 
The Cincinnati 

Time Recorder Co. 


Dept. F, York & Central Avés. 





Cincinnati Telechron 
Time Systems arc en- 
tirely automatic. Plug 
into any A.C. socket. 


This advertisement appears regularly in lead- 
ing magazines to p e name of this 
Company before you. Write for information. 





Estab. 1896 Cincinnati, Ohio 













































ANNOUNCING . . THE 


MSNEEL 


INSTITUTE 


' HE MCNEEL INSTITUTE OF INVESTMENT EDuCATION, Inc., 

has been established under the laws of the Commonwealth of 

Massachusetts to provide sound and practical investment edu- 
cation for men and women of all ages, through both lecture 
and correspondence courses. 

















The initial course is a practical course in the 
fundamentals of successful stock market investment. It is con- 
ducted by R. W. McNeel, President of the Institute, personally, 
commencing March 4. . 


The lecture course will consume ten weeks, the 
correspondence course, which will include the identical material 
of the lecture course, will consume a similar period. 


Enrollment for the correspondence course can 

H be made at any time prior to the beginning of the lecture 

course, or after, through the offices of the Institute at 126 
Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Complete details regarding this course, tuition 
fees, etc., will be gladly supplied upon request. 





MSNEEL INSTITUTE 
of INVESTMENT EDUCATION, Inc. 


126 Newbury Street > Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send me complete details regarding your cor- 
respondence course in the fundamentals of successful 
stock market investment. 
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7% with Safety 








SArE investments can be had 
that pay 2,4,5,6 and 7%... Small Investor 
but 7% is 16% more than 6%, 
and 40% larger than 5%. 

Do you want a safe invest- Associated Gas and Elec- 








ment, paying a 7% income, tric Company Class A Stock 
and offering conservative en- b h i peragenen 
hancement possibilities? — ee 
No issue distributed by us has monthly investment plan. 
— one for full extremely attractive and the 
information. yield is over 8% in stock 
dividends. 
ARE To Subscribe write for 
CL NCE HODSON Class A Circular C35 
& COMPANY unc. 
Established 1893 Public Utility Investing Corp. 
165 Broadway New York 
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FORBES fo; 


modity or products are acquired from it; 
stockholders or members.” 

This stabilization corporation is em. 
powered to borrow Governmental funds 
from the Farm Board for working capi. 
tal. At the time this grain corporation 
was set up last month the Board pro. 
vided it with an initial credit of $10. 
000,000. The Farm Board, in its ap. 
nouncement of the creation of the grain 
stabilization corporation, made this sig- 
nificant statement: “The various mem- 
bers (of the corporation) have waived 
all rights or claims to any profits which 
may accrue from its operations, to the 
end that all profits or losses will fall 
upon the revolving fund provided in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act.” 

Here is, indeed, a new chapter in the 
story of American trade. What the ulti- 
mate effect will be in the wheat market 
and how much it will ultimately benefit 
wheat growers are matters for time to 
reveal. It would seem that, in the con- 
ditions surrounding the wheat market 
this Winter, the Board’s action un- 
doubtedly has been calculated to 
strengthen the co-operative marketing of 
grain. That is, of course, one of its 
general objectives. 


tpg has been considerable pres- 
sure from southern interests to have 
a cotton stabilization corporation estab- 
lished, similar to the one operating in 
wheat. 

The weakness in wheat and cotton 
prices has not been the only worry for 
agriculture lately. The lamb market, 
wool, and dairy products have also been 
considerably depressed. With the two 
most important cash crops and two very 
important livestock enterprises running 
into rough going, the situation for this 
Spring is not as rosy as might be hoped. 
However, there are some compensating 
items and the picture of supply and price 
can change very rapidly between plant- 
ing and harvest time. 

It is worth noting that some econo- 
mists see a broader significance in the 
Winter’s decline of agricultural com- 
modity prices. The fall in wheat, cotton, 
wool, and butter prices has been world- 
wide. Some minds hark back to other 
times—notably 1920, though with allow- 
ance for the then inflated state of credit 
—and recall how such decline in farm 
products heralded a general downward 
movement of all commodity prices. 

One significant and surprising item 
revealed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, during the month, was the extent 
of the continued exodus of farm popu- 
lation last year. The net movement of 
people away from the farms last year 
was 619,000, the heaviest in three years. 
The present total farm population is 
estimated at 27,222,000 which is the 
smallest in 30 years. 


Douglas T. Johnston, formerly vice- 
president of the Irving Trust Company, 
has been admitted to partnership in the 
firm of Field, Glore & Co. He will 
continue as a member of the board of 
directors of the Irving Trust Company 
and the Irving Management Company, 
Inc. 
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MARCH 15, 18:0 






VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





NOTICE TO*STOCKHOLDERS 


—_ many months of negotiations the Vacuum Oil Company and 
the Standard Oil Company of New York, hereafter referred to as the 
Vacuum Company and the New York Company, through their respective 
Boards of Directors have agreed upon a basis for the merger of the properties 


of the two companies. 


The business of the two companies is com- 
plementary in character. In general, the busi- 
ness of the New York Company in the United 
States is primarily in crude production, refining 
and marketing of gasoline and kerosene; the 
business of the Vacuum Company in the 
United States is primarily in the manufacture 
and marketing of high grade lubricating spe- 
cialties for which it has established a world- 
wide reputation and market. The bulk of the 
business of the New York Company is in the 
United States; the bulk of the business of the 
Vacuum Company is in foreign countries. 

The Vacuum Company and the New York 
Company have been pioneer American enter- 
prises in building up an extensive business 
carried on within foreign countries. The lubri- 
cating products of the Vacuum Company are 
marketed in practically every country in the 
world. In addition, the Vacuum Company 
through numerous branches and locally incor- 
porated Vacuum Oil Companies, does a valu- 
able business in the marketing of gasoline and 
kerosene in important foreign markets, in- 
cluding Australasia, Egypt, South, East and 
West Africa, and parts of Europe, where the 
New York Company is not engaged in market- 
ing these products. The activities of the New 
York Company abroad have been principally 
in building up extensive storage and distribut- 
ing facilities for the marketing of kerosene, 
gasoline, fuel oil and other products in the large 
markets of the Orient and India, in Aden and 
all of the markets of the Near East. In these 
markets by the union of the companies the 
Vacuum lubricating specialties and the gasoline 
of the New York Company can be distributed 
to advantage in competition with other com- 
panies which market both products. 


PROTECTING FOREIGN MARKETS 


To maintain their position abroad against 
powerful foreign competitors, strongly en- 
trenched as to crude supplies and refining and 
distributing facilities, the union of the com- 
plementary businesses of the New York and 
Vacuum companies and their resources is re- 
garded as vitally important and directly pro- 
motive of American interests in business in 
such countries. The crude supply of the New 
York Company and its refining facilities for 
gasoline and kerosene will tend to protect and 
extend the marketing outlets which the 
Vacuum Company has established for those 
products. 

In the United States there have been rapid 
changes in conditions in the petroleum busi- 
ness which make this merger useful and appro- 
priate for both companies. The prevailing 
method of doing business in the oil industry 
has come to be for each company doing a 
general business in petroleum products to have 
its own crude supply, its own refining facilities 
and to offer a full line of petroleum products 
through intensive local marketing facilities. 
The New York Company, handling gasoline 
and petroleum products generally, has devel- 
oped along these lines and has extensive 
facilities for distributing gasoline to motorists 
In the United States, the Vacuum Company, 
having devoted itself primarily to the manu- 
facture and marketing of its high grade lubri- 
cants, has created a national consumer demand 
for its lubricating specialties. The merger will 
make available to the distinctive Vacuum 


products a very much wider distribution and 
sale, and it will also make available the large 
crude oil production of the subsidiaries of the 
New York Company. 


EXTENDING MARKETS 


The New York Company's distributing 
facilities are in process of expansion in response 
to another prevailing tendency. In this auto- 
mobile age, each large oil company handling 
gasoline primarily, although formerly market- 
ing its products in only a portion of the coun- 
try, now seeks to extend its activities generally 
throughout the United States so as to get the 
most complete use of its overhead organization, 
of its standing with its customers and of its 
national advertising. For example, the New 
York Company originally confined its dis- 
tributing facilities in this country to New 
York and New England where it had a great 
preponderance of the business. But at present 
there are now actively competing with each 
other in that territory, in addition to numerous 
local companies, not less than eleven separate 
and distinct major concerns each with widely 
developed distributing facilities in this terri- 
tory and a number of them already having 
nation-wide distribution for their products. In 
line with this tendency the New York Com- 
pany has already in the last few years extended 
its distribution into the West and Southwest. 
The Vacuum Company has for years had a 
nationwide reputation for its highly-specialized 
lubricants, which will be of advantage to the 
New York Company in further extending its 
marketin, of gasoline. 

The united company, in addition to the 
specialized lubricating products of the Vacuum 
Company, will market, it is estimated, about 
9% of the petroleum products consumed in the 
United States, an amount comparable in vol- 
ume with the business done by each of several 
of the larger of its numerous competitors. In 
foreign countries it will carry on the wide- 
spread and important business above described. 

The facts as to the situation have, as has 
been the custom in important transactions in 
the past, been submitted to the Government. 


Both companies were former subsidiaries of 


the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). The 
question was raised whether the decree en- 
tered in 1911 in the so-called “Standard Oil 
dissolution suit”, by which the control of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) over its 





subsidiaries was terminated, might forbid this 
transaction between two of such former sub- 
sidiaries. The Government took the position 
that the questions involved should be passed 
upon by the Courts. 


THE LEGAL POSITION 


Counsel for the companies have given their 
opinion that the merger is in conformity with 
the law. As to the permissibility of a union of 
two former subsidiaries of the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) counsel have advised 
that this question was raised before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
dissolution case and that that Court held that 
after the subsidiaries had been freed from the 
control of the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) they would be entitled to pursue any 
course of conduct lawful for anyone else. 

There being no available method for asking 

the Courts for an advisory expression as to the 
specific situation now arising, the only way to 
secure a ruling was for the companies to pro- 
ceed and let the matter be brought before the 
Courts in an appropriate way for determina- 
tion. Under these circumstances, the Directors 
of the respective companies felt it their duty 
to the stockholders of the companies to pro- 
seed, and have entered into a contract for the 
merger which they have brought to the atten- 
tion of the Government. The Government has 
indicated that it proposes to institute an ap- 
propriate proceeding in equity to determine 
the questions involved, and it is expected that 
the matter will be promptly disposed of. 


TERMS OF THE PLAN 


While in deference to these legal proceed- 
ings the contract will not be submitted to you 
immediately, you will be interested at this 
time in its provisions. The contract makes 
provision for uniting the assets of the Vacuum 
Oil Company and the Standard Oil Company 
of New York, under the name “General Petro- 
leum Corporation.” To effect this end the 
name of the present Standard Oil Company of 
New York will be changed to “General Petro- 
leum Corporation.” The General Petroleum 
Corporation will have all the present assets of 
the Standard Oil Company of New York. The 
General Petroleum. Corporation will also ac- 
quire all the assets of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, and will issue and deliver to each share- 
holder of the Vacuum Oil Company in ex- 
change for these assets three (3) shares of the 
capital stock of General Petroleum Corporation 
for each share of Vacuum Oil Company stock 
surrendered to the Vacuum Oil Company for 
cancellation. The stockholders of the Standard 
Oil Company of New York will receive new 
certificates in the name of the General Petro- 
leum Corporation for their present shares. 

The Board of Directors of the General 
Petroleum Corporation will, upon consumma- 
tion of the contract, be composed of directors 
chosen in equal number from the present 
directorates of the Vacuum Oil Company and 
the Standard Oil Company of New York, thus 
giving to those now conducting the business 
of each company an equal voice in the man- 
agement. 


PRESERVING EXISTING GOOD WILL . 


Among the important assets of each of the present companies is the good-will attached to its 
name and the confidence of the public in its management and personnel. To preserve these assets 
there will be organized two subsidiary corporations of General Petroleum Corporation, to be known, 
respectively, as “Vacuum Oil Company, Inc.” and “Standard Oil Company of New York, Inc.”, 
in order that the present businesses of the respective companies may be carried on as in the past 
and under present management, thus preserving the values of the corporate names, trademarks and 
organizations of the two companies. The Vacuum customers can thus-feel assured that the high- 
grade lubricants and all other distinctive Vacuum products will be manufactured and marketed in 
all the world’s markets by and through Vacuum organizations with the management and personnel 
with which they are familiar, hereby ensuring that the distinctive Vacuum products will be avail- 
able exactly as heretofore. The customers of the Standard Oil Company of New York can likewise 
feel assured that they will be dealing with the same management and personnel with which they 
are familiar in the marketing of the distinctive Standard Oil Company of New York products. 

Your Directors unanimously believe that the carrying out of the contract will prove to be in the 
best interests of the stockholders of your Company and of the public we serve. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


61 Broadway, New York 
February 21, 1930 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
GEO. V. HOLTON, Secretary 





Dividend-Paying Stocks Hold Favor 


in Market Uncertainties 
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By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





F the many 
puzzling de- 
velopments 


in financial markets 
in the first quarter 
of the year for 
which a_ recovery 
from the 1929 
crash has been 





7For 1928. 


Canada Dry.... 
Corn Products... 
Chicago, R. I. 

Eastman Kodak 
Standard of N. Y 


Dividend Paying Common Stocks 


Stock Out- 1929 


Price Div. Yield standing 


Lcsaschemed 73 $5.00 6.9% 510,684 $5.55* 
cana a .-. 9 3.00 32 2,530,000 5.76 
ree 120 7.00 58 744,825 12.89+ 
did, be oe aoe 216 =8.00 3.7 2,261,817 9.60+ 
eae eaks 32 1.60 5.0 17,379,577 2.28+ 


*For nine months ended September 30. 
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hoped, two con- 

flicting market influences stand out. Se- 
vere weakness in silver and commodity 
markets has aroused a feeling of caution 
and uneasiness, while continuance of the 
drift toward huge consolidations has tended 
to bolster confidence. The fact that de- 
pression in grain, cotton, sugar and other 
basic products of the soil failed to find re- 
flection in another crash in securities 
plainly puzzled many observers. 


Mergers were effected in many lines and 
stirred reports of negotiations in others. 
Announcement of completion of plans for 
the Standard Oil of New York-Vacuum 
Oil combination was one of the largest and 
most interesting of those completed. 


The National Dairy Products Company 
broadened its field. of operations by ar- 
ranging a consolidation with the Kraft 
Phenix Cheese Corporation, while the Ma- 
rine Midland Corporation completed ar- 
rangements for entering New York City 
with its group of affiliated banks through 
acquisition of the Fidelity Trust Company. 

It was not: surprising that the stock 
market displayed nervousness in alternate 
periods of strength and weakness. Through 
it all, however, there appeared to be good 
demand for investment stocks, especially 
among the seasoned dividend payers. Un- 
seasonal weakness in sterling was attrib- 
uted to purchases 
of securities by 


Recession in Commodi- 
ties and Trend Toward 
Consolidations Are the 
Chief Conflicting Influ- 
ences of First Quarter 


York and Vacuum Oil, Corn Products Re- 
fining, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
Eastman Kodak, and Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale. 


EAKNESS in grain prices is of 

more than passing interest to the 
Corn Products Refining Company, which 
uses about 175,000 bushels of corn daily 
in its four plants in the production of a 
wide variety of products. These include 
starch, glucose, cooking oil, cattle feed, 
butyl alcohol and others. 


The most important of these are starch, 
glucose and oil, and about two-thirds of 
the products find industrial uses. Starch 
is widely used in the yarn and paper in- 
dustries and forms an important ingredient 
in the manufacture of macaroni and other 


ture. The cooking 
oil is widely dis- 
tributed in packages for the retail trade. 

The company has a funded debt of $2,- 
365,500, an issue of $25,000,000 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred and 2,530,000 shares 
of common stock of $25 par value. 


The price of corn affects earnings to a 
certain extent, but not so much as might 
be supposed, for ungraded corn is used, 
and this, of course, is purchased at a dis- 
count. Abrupt declines may affect inven- 
tories of raw materials, but do not neces- 
sarily cut heavily into earnings, for the 
company is in a position to maintain prices 
on products to a certain extent until high- 
priced materials have been converted. 


Net income rose last year to $16,309,000, 
or $5.76 a share on the common stock, 
from $13,192,000, or $4.52 a share, on the 
same share basis in 1928. 

The management has followed a policy 
of declaring extra dividends at frequent in- 
tervals and has increased the regular rate 
several times. Dividends are being paid 
now at the rate of $3 a share, or 12 per 
cent., annually, and an extra disbursement 
of 75 cents a share was ordered in Jan- 
uary. 


NE of the most interesting of several 
important consolidations in the pe- 
troleum industry in recent years was the 
decision of direc- 
tors of the Stand- 
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MARCH 1a, 
as the Standard company concentrates on 
production, refining and marketing, in a 
limited territory, oil and gasoline, while 
the Vacuum unit specializes in lubricants 
and handles a large export trade. The 
combination is to be opposed in court by 
the Government to establish the legality 
of a fusion of former Standard Oil units. 

In effecting the consolidation a new com- 
pany will be formed to be known as the 
General Petroleum Corporation, similar in 
name to the California producing unit ac- 
quired several years ago by Standard of 
New York. Exchange of shares will call 
for issuance of about 33,241,000 shares of 
the new company, which will place it sec- 
ond to General Motors in the number of 
shares outstanding. Stock will be ex- 
changed share for share for Standard of 
New York and three for one for Vacuum. 

Although Standard of New York and 
Vacuum will be continued as separate en- 
tities as subsidiaries of the new company, 
General Petroleum will be to all intents 
the enlarged Standard of New York, which 
has been steadily expanding its field of 
operations for several years. Vacuum has 
no funded debt, while Standard has about 
$97,000,000 outstanding. 

Earnings of Standard in 1928 amounted 
to $39,655,000, equal to $2.28 in 1928, com- 
pared with $11,415,000, or 67 cents a share, 
in 1927. Vacuum reported earnings of 
$37,659,000, or $7.46 a share, against $25,- 
560,000, or $5.09 a share, in 1927. 

Dividends are being paid on Standard 
of New York at the rate of $1.60 annually 
and on Vacuum at the rate of $4 a share. 


OLLOWING tthe precedent estab- 

lished by several other railroads, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific took steps 
recently to raise additional funds through 
the sale of an issue of $32,228,000 4% per 
cent. convertible bonds to stockholders 
at 95. 

Stockholders of the Rock Island of rec- 
ord March 7 will have the right to sub- 
scribe to the new issue to the extent of 25 
per cent. of their holdings. The bonds will 
become convertible into common stock 
after May 1, 1931, and before May 1, 1940, 
at $125 a share. Subscription rights ex- 
pire May 9. 

The Rock Island operates principally be- 
tween Chicago and Denver with other lines 
from St. Louis and Memphis to the West, 
where connection is made with the South- 
ern Pacific. The road has access to the 
Gulf of Mexico with a connection at Dal- 
las with a jointly owned road. 

Working control of the Rock Island is 
held by the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way, and an eventual merger is generally 
anticipated. 

Funded debt amounts to about $278,000,- 
000, while capital stock consists of $29,- 
422,000 7 per cent. preferred, $25,127,000 
6 per cent. preferred and $74,482,523 of 
common of $100 par value. 

Earnings of the road have increased 
steadily in recent years, appreciable gains 
in net as well as in gross being recorded. 
Total income rose last year to $27,636,000. 
Net income in 1928 amounted to $13,167,- 
000, or $12.89 a share on the common, 
—* $12,564,000, or $12.08 a share, in 

Dividends were initiated on the common 
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shares of the reorganized company in 1927 
at the rate of $5 a share annually, and this 
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F THE whole ceramic industry moved to 
Georgia, the clay from one Georgia county 
alone would supply its sedimentary kaolins, at 
the present rate of consumption, for the next 
six hundred years. 

















Because this clay is near the surface, it is 
cheap. Because it is varied, virtually every 
form of table ware, electrical porcelain, sani- 
tary ware, wall and floor tile can be made from 
it, in addition to the more staple ceramic prod- 
ucts, such as brick. 


Thus, from a plant enjoying the economies 
of Georgia location it is possible to serve a 
wide and rich market with goods whose qual- 
ity compares favoralby with wares of imported 
clays, at a price well below similar goods 
from other sections. 


Georgia is richly endowed. Her natural re- 
sources and production advantages offer tre- 
mendous opportunities for a widely diverse 
group of industries, such as Paper and Pulp, 
Furniture, Rubber, Full-fashioned Hosiery, 
Textiles and many more, which have unusual 
profit possibilities. 


We will gladly supply the detailed back- 
ground of these statements on request. Write 
Industrial Department, Georgia Power Com- 
pany either at the New York office, 20 Pine 
street, or the home office, Electric building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Tni- Utilities C orporation 


Power — Gas — Water 


N exceptionally attractive opportunity to share 

in the profits of more than three hundred 

million dollars of public utility properties is afforded 

the investor in the Five Per Cent Convertible Gold 
Debentures of Tri-Utitities CorPorATION. 


This great public utility system operating in 
twenty-six states extending from the Atlantic to 


Federal Water Service Corporation 
Peoples Light & Power Corporation 
Southern Natural Gas Corporation 
American Natural Gas Corporation 
Power, Gas and Water Securities Corporation 


TrrUrtiuities Corporation Five Per Cent Con- 
vertible Debentures afford all the advantages of 
sound investment with the additional opportunity, 
through the conversion privilege, of participating 
in the profits accruing to ownership of the Cor- 
poration’s Common Stock. 


Write for special folder F-15 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


«INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


Offices in principal cities 
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Conservative 
Investments 


Monthly investment sugges- 
tions mailed upon request 


YNormandie 
National 
Securities 
Corporation 
PAID-IN CAPITAL $5,000,000 
521 Firtn AVENUE 





















National Water Works 


Securities 
For complete information, ask for MA-8 
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PECIALIZING 


in investment securities of pro- 
gressive public utility companies 
rating in 31 states. Write for list 
pa yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Milwaukee Louisville 
dianapolis Detroit Minneapolis 
Richmond San Francisco 

















The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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rate has been twice increased, first to $6 
and then to $7 annually. 


APID strides in the motion picture 
industry have contributed  substan- 
tially to the growth of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, while increased activity in the 
chemical field has broadened the company’s 
field of operations. The company seems 
ready to take an important position in the 
chemical industry, with the development 
of its Tennessee plant to the point of com- 
mercial production. An important product 
is nitro-cellulose sheets, which may be used 
advantageously for packaging merchandise, 
Eastman has no funded debt. Capital 
stock consists of $6,156,700 of 6 per cent. 
preferred and 2,261,817 shares of common 
stock. 

Earnings have shown a fairly consistent 
rise for several years. Net income for 
1928 amounted to $20,110,000, equal to 
$9.60 a share, compared with $20,142,000, 
or $9.61 a share in 1927. 

Dividends have been paid at the rate of 
$8 a share, including regular and extra 
disbursements, for several years. 


T= Canada Dry Ginger Ale Com- 
pany, with its subsidiaries, is known 
as the largest producer of ginger ale in 
the world and is a large factor in the out- 
put of other soft drinks and mineral 
waters. 

Capital stock consists of 510,684 shares 
of no par value. There is no funded debt. 

Sales and earnings have been increasing 
steadily for years, and for the first nine 
months of 1929, net income rose to $2,835,- 
000, or $5.55 a share, from $2,404,000, or 
$4.72 a share in the corresponding period 
of last year. The company’s fiscal year 
was changed last year to ehd on September 
30 instead of December 31. 

Dividends have been increased from time 
to time and are being paid at the rate of $5 
a share. This rate was established last 
summer, the previous distribution having 
been at the rate of $4 a share annually. 


New Investment School 


| peeter are nearing completion for the 
establishment of:a new co-educational 
evening school of practical and applied 
stock market investment, with both lec- 
ture and correspondence courses, which 
will treat especially with the important 
subject of investment in common stocks. 

The proposed school, to be founded by 
R. W. McNeel and associates, will be 
known as the McNeel Institute of In- 
vestment. It will be the first school of 
its kind to be founded in this country, 
and, so far as is known, in the entire 
world. 

Preliminary plans call for elementary 
lecture courses designed to fit men and 
women of all ages to make stock market 
investments. It is proposed later to in- 
corporate advanced courses into the cur- 
riculum. The courses will be under the 
personal supervision and direction of 
Mr. McNeel. 


Four new directors were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Thermoid 
Company. They are F. E. Schluter, W. 
H. Johns, C. W. Barber and Robert 
Lee. 
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About 
| mportant 


PEOPLE 
® 


"Fpreor J. SINNOTT has been 
elected president of Yellow Taxi Cor- 
poration, succeeding Ernest H. Miller, who 
becomes chairman. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis was awarded the 
gold medal for distinguished contemporary 
service to advertising last year, one of the 
annual Bok Advertising Awards. 

General Charles McKinley Saltzman, 
member of the Federal Radio Commission, 
was elected chairman of the commission, 
succeeding Judge Ira E. Robinson. 

Milo R. Maltbie has been appointed 
chairman of the New York State Public 
Service Commission, succeeding William 
A. Prendergast. , 

Edward F. Fisher, vice-president, Fisher 
Body Company, was elected a director of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


EONARD A. YERKES, president, du 

Pont Rayon Company, has been elected 

a director of the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way. 

Thomas Atkins, chief linotype ma- 

chinist, and Hugh Lorch, a_ two-color 

pressman, have been elected directors of 





Continental Can Co., Inc. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-146 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 


New York Curb Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 5 
Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia 
Detroit Boston Akron Reading Indianapolis 














the Publishers Printing Company. They 
were chosen by employee stockholders as 
their representatives. 


William C. Evans was elected chairman 
of the Ward Baking Company, succeeding 
the late Charles A. Ward. Howard B. 
Ward was elected vice-president. 


William Robert Wilson, formerly vice- 
president of the Irving National Bank, and 
a co-organizer of the Guardian Banking 
Group, has been elected general manager, 
and a director, of the Reo Motor Com- 
pany. 

Samuel Insull, Jr.. Ernest Van Arsdel, 
Lucius B. Andrus and Hal M. Lytle were 
added to the directorate of the Chicago 
South Shore & South Bend Railroad. 


“NEORGE C. CUTLER has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 

John J.. English has been elected a vice- 
president and director of C. F. Childs & 
Company, in charge of the Chicago office. 

Frederick M. Thayer, of Philadelphia, 
has been elected a director of the United 
States Electric Light & Power Shares. 

Benjamin N. Lask has become a vice- 
president of A. M. Lamport & Company. 

Ralph W. Simonds has been elected a 
director of British Type Investors, Inc. 

William E. Vogelback, president, Amer- 
ican States Public Service Company, has 
been elected chairman of the Alaska Public 
Service Company. 

Herbert B. Flowers has been elected a 
director of the Utilities Hydro & Rails 
Shares Corporation. 








. BE. SARTORI 
President and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 
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NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 
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The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Baltimore, Md., February 28, 1930. 
To the Stockholders of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company: 


The President and Directors submit herewith a preliminary condensed income state- 
ment, compared with the preceding year, together with balance sheet, as of December 
31, 1929, and certain other general information which it is thought will be of interest. 


The Annual Report in the customary form will be prepared and forwarded later to 
those stockholders who may advise the Secretary of the Company of their desire to 


receive a copy. 


The net income for the year available for dividends and other corporate purposes, 


after the payment of interest, rentals, taxes and other fixed charges, was. .$28 
This is a decrease of $333,023, 
earned the largest net income in its history. 


compared with 1928, 


767,908. 
in which year your Company 


After paying the 4% dividend on the Preferred Stock, there remained. .$26,413,380, 
equal to $11.24 per share on the average amount of common stock outstanding during 


and at the annual rate of 7% 


Quarterly dividends at the annual rate of 6% were declared on the common 


stock for the first six months of the year, for the 


last half of the year. The total dividends declared on the common stock amounted to 


leaving a Surplus from the operations for the year of 


The total accumulated surplus of your 
Aabacidshebeddsabie necesc6 BR AI Eee Bree errr Seaoee oeee++$114,468,786, 22 


Your Company increased its capital by the issue and sale of 06.108 208 28 


Company on 


common stock at $100.00 per share to its stockholders as of June 20, 
sale not only provided funds necessary for additions and betterments to the property, 


but increased the ratio of capital stock to total capitalization, 
Company in a better credit positio. 


36.41%, and the ratio of funded debt is 


The 


ratio of stock 
63.59%. 


During the year there was an increase in investment 


$15,367,783, 
$11.045,597. 
December 31, 1929 was 


ditional 
. This 


thereby placing the 


total capitalization is 


OE UE IND Ma oi ok 0 6 010.0:6.0.0 0.09.6 0:06.0650 be 5:6:6:0:0,00.0:0 0:04:50.556-n008 0:08 
New equipment was acquired at a cost of 


and old equipment retired in the amount of 


Resulting in a net increase in Investment 


The additional equipment 
electric car trailer and 100 
shops; and there were purchased fifteen all-steel 


in Equipment 


consisted of one heavy freight 
steel-underframe caboose cars 


baggage cars, 


Ce eecccccsesccecnccess $14,560,820 
0.00 ss cveeceeccocces 7,408,929 


7008 Go cicss $15,293,860 
2,367,735 


pakinaine enews 7,151,891 
Total increased investment in property used in transportation service. .$24,813,486 


locomotive, 


one gas- 
built at the Company’s 
ten all-steel bag- 


gage and mail cars, 100 all-steel express cers, 2,675 all-steel box cars, 1,700 all-steel 
hopper cars, 700 all-steel gondola cars and certain miscellaneous pieces of equipment. 
Eighty-seven locomotives, eleven passenger train cars, 6,314 freight-train cars, 864 
pieces of work equipment and fourteen pieces of miscellaneous equipment, 
suitable for modern and efficient service, were retired during the year. 


no longer 


Effective April 28th the Washington-Baltimore-Philadelphia-New York s 
service was increased by two additional trains in each direction, one of them gore 
feature train, Fnown as the ‘‘Columbian,”’ carrying Colonial Dining Car, Obie: 
vation-Parlor Car and Club-Lounge Car, in addition to the regular Pullman equip- 


—” well as individual sea. coaches thav offer additional comfort without extra 


There was a decline in volume of traffic handled during the last three months 
the year. Notwithstanding this, the revenues during the full year increased as folls “< 


IE NEES Ca. 5.3. os eisjeaisiars-) aid si Gide e'sin aeaae ex eemernniccs 73.958 
NINN orcfocain denise bible aicataxiwennaGsasiakcsnn acc NS RSESASC Raha ee het 
IR ERMAN is occ aenobaumasianndieclesooasmacbesevemieadebdclenc uel 096'530 
NINN, “WUMURND 5 a5-5:0'5'0;0:0'n n0.6 epi acdib'o ld wrci ddlein Rxm pinta meee eoccccece ° “54,158 
a 
WU. kascemesews 80096000000 Ramihehna ba tana eee s mnrbesioewieis ake ae $10,173,599 

The decline in passenger traffic continued throughout the year, the loss 
Eey, Ge SNE INET PINION G 5c piesa/oresaesiord-sie lanes ohio lois eee Coca kbnced 1,573,504 
Net Increase—All Barmings.............ccssccccccescccsccscecceccececes $ 8,600,095 


The increase in mail revenue is due to increased compensation paid by tl 
—, A ——- for = Fg A 7. ~ including not only the “lenonnd Neate 
rates, but an adjustment pa y the Government in July of $1,331,824 
period from May 9, 1925, to July 31, 1928 ad ' — 


The increase in freight revenue was 4.2%, as compared with an increase of 2.05% 
in revenue-ton miles, while passenger revenue decreased 6.64%, as compared with a 
decrease of 5.2% in revenue passenger miles. 


The property has been well maintained, there having been a very liberal mai 
program carried out during the year, as indicated by an increase in ree A mcromgeond 
penses of $6,883,767, or 9.26%, when compared with 1928, 


Transportation expenses increased $529,082, or only 0.64%, notwithsta " 
crease in operating revenues of over 3.00%. Tons of revenue hee eres we Po oa 
creased 4.71%, with an inerease in revenue-ton miles of 2.05%. As a result of 
better performance, transportation expenses required but 33.80 cents of each dollar 
earned in 1929, as compared with 34.81 cents in 1928. 


The ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues in 1929 was 73.58 . 
— pn _ in 1928. The increase is due to the liberal or rd pe 
above referred to. 


The Management again commends the Baltimore and Ohio service to the shar S 
and through them, to the general public. Your cooperation is solicited in yet 
a greater proportion of the traffic moving to and from the territory served by your 
Company may be secured. The interest and assistance manifested by the shareholders 
a past a most helpful, and it is hoped that their sympathetic cooperation 
Ww e continued. 


DANIEL WILLARD, President. 








Revenue from freight trans- 
portation ........-+-+++s 


Revenue from passenger 
transportation ......---- 


Revenue from mail, express 
and other transportation 
SCFVICE ....ceeee Sbeeeeee 


Total Railway Operat- 
ing Revenues ...... 


Maintenance of Way and 
Structures ......--+-+% 


Maintenance of Equipment. 
Treffle ....00. Kabemeneee os 
Transportation .......+--- 
General .......++++ phiarniaale 
Miscellaneous .....+-.---- 


Total Railway Operat- 
ing Expenses ....... 


Transportation Ratio ...... 
Total Operating Ratio 


Net Revenue from Railway 
Operations ............. 


TDS b ccccctetcasweseeses 


Equipment, Joint Facility 
Rents, etc. ..ccceceeees 


Total Charges to Net 
Revenue ...eeeeeess 


Net Railway Operating In- 
come, as defined in 
Transportation Act of 

Other Income—Rents, Divi- 
dends on Stock and In- 
terest on Bonds owned.. 


Total Income from all 
BOUFCOS .cccccee- sss 


Deductions for Interest and 
mtals ..... SCS ebeesece 

All Other Charges against 
TRONS ccccccccccccccce 


Total Deductions from 
MCOME cocccccccres 


Balance of Income available 
for dividends and other 
Corporate purposes ..... 

Dividends declared: 
Preferred Stock—4%..... 
Common Stock—6% to 

June 80, 1929. and 7% 
from July 1, 1929... 


Total Dividends ...... 


Leaving a Surplus, after 
all charges and dividends 
GeeROE, GE ccs cs cece. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


1929 
$205,489,402 


22,138,627 


17,790,747 


1928 
$197,215,444 


23,712,130 


15,891,107 





$245,418,776 


$236,.818,681 


Increase or Decrease 
% 


Amount 
$ 8,273,958 
*1,573,503 


1,899,640 





$ 8,600,095 





$ 29,418,140 


$ 26,895,746 


$ 2,522,394 



































51,765,468 47,404,095 4,361,373 
5,948,432 5,748,601 199,831 
82,958,813 82,429,731 529,082 
8,250,057 7,958,369 291,688 
2,229,124 2,114,326 114,798 
$180,570,034 $172,550,868 $ 8,019,166 
33.80% 34.81% 
73.58% 72.86% 
$ 64,848,712 $ 64,267,813 $ 580,929 
$ 11,965,798 $ 11,638,718 $ 327,080 
3,698,834 3,241,378 457,456 
$ 15,664,632 $ 14,880,096 $ 784,536 
$ 49,184,110 $ 49,387,717 $* 203,607 
8,427,835 7,378,325 1,049,510 
$ 57,611,945 $ 56,766,942 $ 845,903 
$ 28,024,557 $ 26,997,767 $ 1,026,790 
819,480 667,344 152,136 
$ 28,844,037 $ 27,665,111 $ 1,178,926 
$ 28,767,908 $ 29,100,931 $* 333,023 

















$ 2,354,528 $ 2,354,528 = caaeseeece 

15,367,783 12,911,275 2,456,508 
$ 17,722,311 $ 15,265,803 $ 2,456,508 
$ 11,045,597 $ 13,835,128 $*2,789,531 








4.20 


*6.64 


11.95 


3.63 





9.38 
9.20 
3.48 

-64 
3.67 
5.43 








-90 
2.81 





14.11 





or 
| to 














19.03 
16.09 








*20.16 











STATISTICS 

Revenue Passengers Carried....... 9,038,071 10,257,996 * 1,219,925 *11.89 
Revenue Passenger Miles... 728,586,197 768,550,062 39,963,865 * 5.20 
Average Miles per Passenger...... 80.61 74.92 5.69 7.59 
Average Rate per Passenger Mile ; 

PONE Sanne cccarenascannaees 3.039 3.085 * 046 * 1.49 
Tons of Revenue Freight Handled 108,602,048 103,714,942 4,887,106 4.7 
Revenue Ton Miles ............ 0,657,869,061 20,243,199,084 414,669,977 2.05 
Average Miles per Ton........... 190.22 195.18 * 4.96 * 2.54 
Average Rate per Ton Mile (mills 9.95 9.74 a 2.16 
Revenue Tons per Train Mile..... 871.92 868.28 3.64 42 
Freight Train Miles per Train Hour 11.47 11.43 -04 35 

* Decrease. 





Condensed Balance Sheet—December 31, 1929 


ASSETS 
Investment in Property used in Transportation Service................. $ 894,281,621 
cS eee aie SaleiSin wiaiSinisimares OSS cplele uve salsa aJe mw wieraaraiere $634,709,871 


259,571,750 
Investment in Separately Operated Companies, including Miscellaneous 


























EE |r IIIS 3a neice Guy oven C02 480 etn rece Ginire Rishon Balai sears Walaa iaisaisine 94,153,366 
Investment in Sinking Funds and Deposits account Property Sold.... 736,112 
Investment in Other Companies..............ceceees eeaeaies aomeen 49,553,307 

ES ee Times aisaiaeaecaietarele es $1,038,724,406 
S| Ma inn ndnccnndetbss sedan reed cupiewsenssokenenmeaan Selene 73,434,024 
SRY oth tei iace aetovereiie(atelasaichoone-oereseniete -. $ 19,389,021 
ME” anid a ans asiicininin oolenGreuiens awawae nde a elamkes hers 54,045,003 
Deferred Assets .......ssecesceeeess Mtahiiabesidibusaninaasaticetioeh 5,210,210 
NN aac hsnas nits rath cindactitceilieate tes dal eclkic wistertsabe ates fa $1,117,368,640 
LIABILITIES 
Ce ee ... 4... cece annsaecedeendesakctnesekaadebeas $ 315,158,615 
MII Sica dk ale nrvinsas hs 5/bid anal OSis Sain eww wives doree $ 58,863,181 
PE Gietbidebinknhathnkmahaahbiak deed tame 256,295,434 
ND ND INE io 05S ccdnieidsew es sods dueeosesecasensds 3,355,721 
NG 5 ohio to wie pb :bb.ncs eens eae 556°804,622 
Mertgage Debt......ccccceve $478,745, 
Equipment Obligations.. 71,623,200 
INE NN 5 55 iris: wralareinesniois 0 iin (maces d-d-eoee 6,435,950 
Current Liabilities—Traffic and Car Service Balances, Ac- = 

counts and Wages Payable, Interest and Dividends 

Matured and Unpaid, Unmatured Dividends Declared, 

Oe Se Be wn cnc cccccccccccsceseccécscecoscesces 31,608,063 
Liability for Provident Funds and Other Deferred Items.............. 9,772,838 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment.............ceceeeeceees nbnubae 70,160,425 
Reserve for Taxes, Insurance, Operation, etc............ pbekeseaenas 16,039,570 
DREN sdaccodienwobecacncctwassccweneececsais Seneseausenes wibeneneea’ 114,468,786 

MEE SecA eaiicking Viabis es BDGaaee dp esawe was esaS ase eiMEenbeeena ae $1,117,368,640 

ROAD OPERATED AND EQUIPMENT 

i re SE 4 55 tneniccinieauvaseedsceennacenbieove' cocece 5,658 

Total Miles of All Tracks Operated...... bctbicchinwadvinanaaiie oneeteces 11,104 
PD Resas.weasiscessawetsses sodacs RS REET. Steam....2,349 
Electric... 13 

Other..... 2 2.364 

Se RNs. a5 bats nh cae ese nna caeaes, deci ebione eases rer 1,732 

EE IE naa wanwinaawseuieeccesencnecsesseeenceseobobeuee scenes 102,072 

ey OU POON 5:66 6:0:5:60 5010. 0:si0 0: .c'c. ee eevesiccewsbabacenee cae 178 


Work Equipment....... coeneeceerees Khas ads Ubas sees ons Seek hsasesewesn’ 3,104 
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Digest of 
CCORPORATION 
NEWS 


Air Reduction Co.—Acquired Western 
Oxygen Co., Universal Oxygen Co. and 
Beaird Corp. 

American Beet Sugar Co.—Reported 
record production of sugar for Winter 
slicing season. During the 19 weeks of 
operation, 23,400,000 pounds were pro- 
duced, nearly 10,000,000 more than dur- 
ing previous season and highest in com- 
pany’s history. ° 

American Can Co.—Reported to have 
optioned property in Terre Haute, Ind., 
for possible erection of a manufacturing 
plant to cost approximately $1,500,000. 

American Tobacco Co.—Production of 
Lucky Strike cigarettes in January, 1930, 
showed an increase of 698,210,000 over 
January, 1929. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Complet- 
ed first step in $2,000,000,000 consolida- 
tion plan when Interstate Commerce 
Commission accepted terms for the ac- 
quisition of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railroad. 


Celotex Co.—Developed through re- 
search department a synthetic resin im- 
pregnating material which, it is said, can 
be produced at considerably less cost 
than similar materials. 


Claude Neon Lights, Inc.—Charges 
against William T. P. Hollingsworth, 
president, and Robert L. Kester, Jr., 
vice-president, that they violated a new 
section of the penal law by publishing 
a statement alleged to be false, were dis- 
missed by Supreme Court (New York) 
Justice Bijur. 

Fox Film Corp.—It is understood that 
efforts are being made to _ reconcile 
conflicting banking groups interested in 
reorganization. William Fox, president, 
addressed letter to stockholders urging 
that they vote for plan of reorganization 
drawn up by Dillon, Read & Co., Leh- 
man Bros. Co. and Bancamerica-Blair 
Corp., and approved by directors. 


General Fireproofing Co.—Operating 
at 90 per cent. of capacity. George C. 
Brainard, president, was quoted as stat- 
ing that sales were only slightly below 
those at this time one year ago, when 
business was establishing new high 
records. 

General Motors Corp.—January sales 
to consumers totaled 74,167 cars, against 
73,989 in January, 1929, 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Stock- 
holders on March 31 vote on increasing 
common stock from 1,450,000 to 5,000,000 
shares. New stock would be issued when 
opportunity arises. 

Great Northern Railway Co.—Officials 
of Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
are expected to open informal discussion 
soon with I. C. C. on matter of obtaining 


trackage rights over Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. Terms of merger include pro- 
vision that they divorce Burlington from 
their control. Senator Dill introduced 
into Senate a bill proposing to declare 
unification of this company and North- 
ern Pacific Railway as against public 
interest and directing Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to prevent the con- 
solidation. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Corp.— 
The five-cent fare on Interborough sub- 
way and elevated lines is fixed by con- 
tract beyond the power of the Transit 
Commission to regulate, Supreme Court 
(New York) Justice Phoenix Ingraham 
ruled in the commission’s suit to com- 
pel specific performance of the fare 
contracts. Road intends to carry case 
to a higher court. New York City sub- 
way unification bill, drafted by Samuel 
Untermyer, was introduced in New 
York State legislature. It has the ap- 
proval of Mayor Walker, Board of 
Transportation and Transit Commission. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—Closed re- 
tail store in Omaha. 

National Dairy Products Corp.—Com- 
pleted arrangements for purchase of as- 
sets of Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., on 
basis equivalent to about $25 in 5% per 
cent. debentures at par, plus one-half 
share of National Dairy for each share 
of Kraft common. National Dairy would 
give $33,175,000 debentures, $6,400,000 in 
cash and 663,500 shares of common in 
exchange for assets of Kraft. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co—Alvin Dodd, 
assistant to R. E. Wood, president, is 
quoted as stating that aggressive expan- 
sion of retail outlets carried out by com- 
pany in 1929 would not be continued this 
year, but instead management would con- 
centrate on development of stores al- 
ready in operation. Sales for eight weeks 
ended Feb. 26, $54,445,143; same period 
1929, $51,277,508; increase 6.2 per cent. 

Standard Oil Co. of New York—De- 
partment of Justice announced that pro- 
posed merger with Vacuum Oil Co. had 
now reached stage where judicial pro- 
ceedings properly might be taken to test 
its validity. 

United States Steel Corp.—Washing- 
ton dispatch said a refund of more than 
$33,000,000 in income and excess profits 
taxes is expected to be granted prior 
to March 15. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co.—With 
Bendix Aviation Corporation formed the 
Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air 
Brake Company, all stock of which will 
be held by the two companies. New 
corporation will take over operation of 
the automotive division of the Westing- 








Far-Sighted 
Men and 
Women Want 
Safe Securities 


HOUSANDS of men 

and women are provid- 
ing for the future—and its 
uncertainties—by investing 
their money—or some part 
of it—in securities which 
combine attractive yield 
with sound security. It is 
essential that they invest 
through a House which has 
a proven record of success- 
fully handling large and 
small accounts. 

It will be interesting to 
manyinvestors to know the 
Straus policy of investment 
counsel to clients. Formany 
years wehave provided sen- 
sible and impartial advice 
to all types of investors. We 
make no distinction in de- 
gree of service between the 
large investor and the small 
one. 

Write for our booklet, 
“How to Invest Money.” 


Specify Booklet C-1111 
S. W. STRAUs & Co. 


Investment Securities »* ~ Incorporated 
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565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 
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house Air Brake Company. 


Goldsmith’s Investment 
and Trading Service 


Issued Daily Since 1902 


We will be pleased to send you 
our daily market letter free for one 
week as a “Get Acquainted” offer. 


We will also send you the name of 
a listed stock which in our opinion 
is greatly undervalued and should 
double in market price within a 
year. 


No obligation whatsoever. 


F. N. GOLDSMITH 
225 “A” Broadway New York 
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4 Attractive Stocks 
Selling Under $20 


yr} the request of many of our 
clients, we have made a thorough 
investigation of the profit possibili- 
ties in low-priced securities. 


This investigation brought to light 
27 undervalued stocks selling within 
the following price ranges: 


4 selling below 20 
16 selling below 40 
7 selling below 50 


Our current Stock Market Bulle- 
tins contain analyses of all these 
attractive low-priced securities. In 
addition, buying or selling recom- 
mendations on the following stocks 
are given: 


Adams Express Kroger 
American Interna- National Power & 
tional Light 
Bendix Aviation Niagara & Hudson 
Burroughs Adding Packard 
Machine Remick & Ford 
Chrysler Remington Rand 


Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth and 
Southern 


General Cable 
General Motors 
Warner Brothers Pictures 


Sterling Securities 

United Biscuit 

United Gas Im- 
provement 


To secure specimen copies of all 
the above mentioned Bulletins, sim- 
ply address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


Dept. 444, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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TO SPONSORS OF 
NEW ISSUES 


Sponsors of new issues, 
underwriting houses and cor- 
porations will find certain ad- 
vantages in listing their se- 
curities on the New York 


’ Produce Exchange. 


Those contemplating the is- 
suing of securities are invited 
to communicate with the List- 
ing Committee, Securities 
Market, New York Produce 
Exchange, No. 2 Broadway, 
New York. 
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News of the Motor World 


Production Gains—Manufacturers 


to 


Spend $15,000,000 to Junk Unsafe Cars 
By WALTER BOYNTON 


the automotive industry, those two 

factors that play so important a part 
in the nation’s industrial prosperity, gain 
slowly, but they are actually gaining. Feb- 
ruary’s total output was close to 305,000, 
a figure that compares favorably with the 
1929 figures. Both Ford and Chevrolet 
have stepped their production up, with re- 
sultant return to work of more men. But 
the operations in both the medium and the 
high priced field continue to lag. Extreme 
caution-is still being exercised in manufac- 
ture, for the makers are apparently gen- 
erally determined not to move from the 
sensible attitude of making only as many 
cars as their dealers can sell. There is a 
small bank of orders for delivery in April 
and May, but these requirements are known 
and cared for. 

Late Spring buying, following a wide 
survey, is not seen as approaching the pro- 
portions of former years. The buyer is 
slow to buy and he is laying down his 
money only after satisfying himself, as 
never before, that his dollar will bring 
fullest value. This is having the effect 
of keeping stocks down, though there 
are some cases of optimism on the part 
of manufacturers that has led them to 
anticipate a Spring demand. A good guess 
is that most of them will be sorry. By the 
end of the present month, the market will 


Pi tie automors and employment in 


| have settled and from then on observers 
| of wide outlook predict a real revival of 








trade, which will be very welcome. There 
is little danger of anything like a short- 
age of 1930 cars when the buying begins. 
Most of the makers are producing enough 
units on their schedules to care for both 
present and future orders, and while they 
are generally avoiding over-production 
they are certainly not going to be caught 
without cars enough to supply the market. 


yINAL figures of December registra- 
tions give a total of a little over 138,- 

000 passenger cars, and the January total 
is not seen as exceeding this by more than 
a narrow margin, if there is any margin 
at all. Total 1929 registrations of passen- 
ger cars were 3,880,210, a drop of 765,045 
from the 1928 figures—a drop that came 
within the last quarter of the year and that 
turned what looked like an advance into 


a retreat. On the N. A. C. C. figures of 
$812 as the average retail value per car, 
the decrease mounts in value of retail 
sales to $70,000,000 or more—a large sum 
in these days of large figures generally. 

That the manufacturers are alive to the 
seriousness of the situation is shown in 
many ways. Among others, the directors 
of the N. A. C. C., have endorsed a pro- 
gram that calls for the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 in 1930 for the pur- 
pose of removing unsafe cars from the 
highways. Member companies will scrap 
about 400,000 cars this year, in addition to 
those that would normally travel to the 
boneyard, even in these days of over. 
thrifty conservation. This move is being 
carried on under the chairmanship of R. H. 
Grant, now the principal sales executive 
of General Motors, who has a strong com- 
mittee working with him. When Mr. 
Grant was Chevrolet’s sales chief, he was 
a strong advocate—and practitioner—of 
junking as a dealer aid and he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the problem. This 
move on the part of Chamber officials is 
seen as one phase of the manufacturers’ 
acknowledgment of their responsibility to- 
ward the: used car. It has been said be- 
fore that this responsibility is clear and 
that its acceptance is a wise move. It will 
be of material assistance in the used car 
problem, which is still not regarded as an 
unmixed blessing by the dealer who lives 
with it. 


| eel policy of reducing dealer stocks 
is believed to have put him in an en- 
viable position among the manufacturers. 
A fair estimate of his unsold cars, in fac- 
tory and dealer stocks, ranged between 
85,000 and 100,000 cars, a comparatively 
low percentage. 

Total commercial registrations of com- 
mercial vehicles in the United States in 
1929 were 526,768, compared with 341,302 
in 1928, a gain of 185,466, or 54 per cent. 
The volume of business done in this field 
in 1929, as compared with 1928, was one 
of the outstanding features in a year 
marked by many unusual conditions. In 
the heavy first quarter of the year, truck 
registrations showed a gain of 85.5 per 
cent., and the individual gain in March 
was 87.2 per cent. 
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Counselled \nvestment 


will enable you to take full advantage of 
the opportunities presented this spring 





HE spring brings a rising stock market.” 

This has long been a popular saying. It isa 
true saying, in so far as trade is usually acceler- 
ated in spring and security prices usually move 
with, or in advance of, trade accelerations. 
This spring, full investment opportunities will 
be realized by those capable of choosing in 
a selective market, and capable of selecting 
securities of companies that will prosper most. 


Right companies in right industries 


It is not easy for an individual to choose to 
best advantage even when security markets as a 
whole are advancing strongly. In periods like 
the present, an individual working alone finds 
safe and favorable selections many titaes more 
difficult. This is no time for casual investing on 
hearsay advice. It is a splendid time, however, 
for investing in securities which have been 
proved favorable, in the light of searching sur- 
veys of economic conditions, of business trends 
and of corporate positions. It is important to 
select the right companies in the right industries. 


Complete, searching surveys precede all Brook- 
mire recommendations. Brookmire functions 
for you as a most extensive statistical and analy- 
tical staff. Serving thousands of investors with 
aggregate funds of many millions of dollars, 
Brookmire maintains the largest, the oldest and 
the most highly specialized organization of its 
kind in this country . . . it places within your 
reach investment advice of inestimable value. 


Investigate now 


With security prices at present levels, this is the 
best possible time to investigate what Brook- 





mire offers Basic advice is of more value now 
than ever. If you are desirous of safeguarding 
your funds and of obtaining steady, substantial 
appreciation, it will pay you to give immediate 
consideration to counselled investing. There is no 
question but that w-counselled investing, at 
any time, is a serious handicap. Yet, there is 
no need to do without it, for the cost is negli- 
gible even for the small investor. 


Read these significant reports 


Together with full information about Brook- 
mire Service, we shall be glad to send you, 
without obligation, recent issues of the Brook- 
mire Analyst, the Brookmire Forecaster and the 
Brookmire Investment Opportunity Bulletin. 
These bulletins show you exactly how Brook- 
mire keeps investors informed and illustrates 
the extent and type of information furnished 
to Brookmire subscribers. 


Use the coupon today for immediate informa- 
tion, and our latest report on the proper invest- 
ment policy to follow. 


Address inquiries from West of the Rockies to the 
Brookmire Economic Service, Russ Building, San Francisco. 





BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a complete description of Brookmire 
Service. I should also like complimentary copy of your 
latest bulletin on securities. $:G4 














BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
NEWARK PROVIDENCE PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO PORTLAND COLUMBUS 
ROCHESTER DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS ATLANTA TORONTO ERIE 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES SPOKANE MONTREAL MEMPHIS 


Investment Counselors for 


more than a quarter century 

















This 168-page booklet (Pocket 
Size) together with copies of 
the three most recent issues of 
THE INVESTMENT 
TRUST REVIEW 


will give you the past history and 
all the latest available data on 
practically all the important in- 
vestment trust issues now active 
in the market. 


Write Dept. F-15 for copies 


Stecluan & Birkins 


60 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone Han. 7500-5973 


Hartford Meriden Bridgeport 
Uptown New York Waterbury 
Syracuse New Haven Providence 


















































Investment Trust Regulation 


FORBES fo; 


New York Legislative Committee Reports 


That Regulation 


Is Not 


Necessary 


By ARTHUR A. WINSTON 


N interesting summary of the 
A immediate past, present and fu- 

ture of the investment trust 
movement was recently contained in the 
report submitted to Governor Roosevelt 
of New York by the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Banks. The report was 
so meaty that it is reprinted in full here. 
It reads: 

“At the time when this committee was 
directed to include the investigation of 
investment trusts within the scope of its 
work, this country was engaged in an 
orgy of speculation in which the use of 
sound property values and earnings as 
the basis of prices paid for securities 
was almost universally discarded in favor 
of rumor and chance. Prices paid for 
shares of existing companies of the na- 
ture of investment trusts rose perhaps to 
an even more unjustified extent than did 
the prices of shares of companies en- 
gaged in some other fields of business 
activity. 

“The idea of investment trust. was a 
new one to many and struck the popu- 
lar fancy just as in the past there had 
been bursts of particular enthusiasm 
for other fields, as, witness, land booms, 
oil booms, and others. Taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered by 
this enthusiasm, many new companies 
were organized, varying all the way 
from the fixed trust type of companies, 
which announced permanent holdings of 
listed stocks, to the purely trading com- 
panies whose profits were to be gained 
primarily from the purchase and sales 
of securities 

“Shares of newly formed companies 
were sold at a premium, even before 
such companies might have had the 
opportunity to invest more than a 


small part of the money which came 
pouring in from the public. Two dol- 
lars were freely given for one dollar jn 
the hope that public enthusiasm might 
continue long enough to make it. pos. 
sible to sell one dollar for four dollars, 


66 E are of the opinion that the 
unwarranted prices paid during 
the past year by the public for securities 
of investment trusts and similar com- 
panies were simply a phase of a great 
speculative market. We do not believe 
that such bursts of speculative frenzy 
can be stopped by legislation. Judgment 
cannot be legislated into the investors’ 
minds. Legislation cannot make the un- 
intelligent investor discriminatory. 


“We can find nothing inherently un- 
sound in the theory of investment trusts 
or similar companies which have for 
their main field of activity the purchase, 
sales or holding of shares and securities 
of other companies. Looking at the 
question from the standpoint of the in- 
vesting public, a company which holds a 
fixed list of securities gives the investor 
the opportunity to participate in such 
a diversification of investment if he so 
desires. 


“A company which has its assets in- 
vested in diversifiel securities subject to 
change as the policy of the management 
may dictate gives the investor the op- 
portunity to participate in diversification 
of investment under the guidance of 
executives whose ability as managers 
the investor may determine in such 
manner as he sees fit. A company in 
the business of holding the securities of 
other corporations for the purpose of 
control of those corporations offers to 





“Read this 
interesting Booklet 


~ltis interesting because it gets 
down to fundamentals—to the 
kind of investment upon which 
the average man and woman can 
depend for assurance of income 
when earning days are over. 


aie It is interesting because it gets 
down to practical income—high 
income withoutsacrifice of safety. 


. «It will be mailed you without 
obligation—write for it today. 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


420 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















Bonds and Debentures Attractive 


\ ITH money rates showing a ten- 
dency to soften over the next few 
months, many investors who have been 
rather disappointed with the actions of 
the stock market are turning to bonds. 
As a class there are perhaps no bonds 
as attractive as investment trust issues, 


especially those protected by substantial 
assets and earning power. Many of 
these issues are convertible or bear 
warrants to purchase common stocks 
which may be valuable in years to come. 

The following tabulation lists some of 
the larger well known issues: 


Assets Int. Times Approx. 


Maturity % Earned Price Yield 
Alliance Investment 5’s (WW)..............-. 1949 220 3.8 80 866.9 
American ‘@: Continental 59'S... i...i siccieasccaase 1943 331 me 75 8.10 
Ameer, Tet, & Comtpental 36....50..2ccccccesss 1953 385 6.4 76 7.10 
Capital Administration 5’s (ex war)............ 1953 230 4.7 83 6.40 
Intl. Securities Corporation 5’s..........0.ss.00 1947 213 5.4 83 6.60 
Investment Co. of America 5’s (WW).......... 1947 2900 2.5 86% 6.30 
Investment Co. of America 5’s (ex war)........ 1947 290 Zo 77 7.30 
investors Duty 5's (EX Wat) <..6..0..cc:cccseiswice 1947 282 3.4 78 i fans 
Paecine bnvesine 56 CW WY } oiiscc sc ciccccssccees 1948 312 6.5 84 6.50 
Reliance Management 5’s (WW).........-..002- 1954 200 +=-* 79 = 6.75 
Second TRLCCMAUGRAL 9'6iiecicc.c:s 6:siciacasccsoieeeaes 1948 340 8.44 83 7.10 
Shawmut Bk. Investment Trust 4%4’s (ex war)... 1942 160 4. 82 6.70 
Standard Investing 514’s Conv......ccccccscecess 1939 170 * 84 8.00 
Union-Amer. Investing 5’s (WW)...........26- 1948 240 8. 85 6.40 
Ue, ee a NE Boiss a. sis eoseninleeieisloveieuar 1948 290 7.85 83 6.60 


* Unavailable 
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the investor the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the benefits of such control 
whatever in his judgment these benefits 
may be. P ' ; 

“A company engaged in trading in 
securities gives the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in purchase and sales trans- 
actions on a much larger scale than 
could the ordinary investor carry on 
alone, such transactions to be carried 
on by corporate management, the degree 
of whose ability it is the province of the 
investor in the last analysis to gauge 
for himself. 


6&6 AN investor may be mistaken in 

making his purchase. Legislation 
cannot make certain that the unwary or 
unwise investor will purchase a stock 
which will become more valuable. He 
may err in his judgment of the ability of 
the management of an investment trust 
just as he may find that he has been 
mistakenas to the ability of the manage- 
ment of a manufacturing concern or an 
oil company or a railroad. 

“But from his standpoint we cannot 
find than any evil has stood out in the 
rapid development of companies of this 
nature, other than the lack of judgment 
shown by the investor himself in being 
carried away in the flood of speculation 
from which we are just now emerging. 

“As this flood recedes conditions are 
quite reversed. The evil has largely 
cured itself. Instead of shares selling 
at prices greatly in excess of values 
measured by assets held, there have 
been many instances where companies 
have assets well in excess of the value 
at which their shares are selling. 

“Announcement of the organization of 
new companies of this sort is now a 
rarity instead of a daily occurrence. 
The investor is looking to values and to 
sound income return from securities 
held in the portfolios. The attitude of 
the investor in regard to investment 
trusts has entirely changed but in the 
same way his attitude has changed in 
fixing values on shares of companies en- 
gaged in all classes of business. Further, 
as is proper, the investor is bearing in 
mind the requirement or ready market- 
ability at all times such as can be as- 
sured through the medium of some re- 
cognized exchange. 


“W E believe that any corporation 
which offers its securities for 
sale to the public should make a itull 
disclosure of the nature of its business, 
its management, its assets and its earn- 
ings. But we see nothing in the nature 
of investment trusts which would make 
this opinion of any greater application 
to them than to corporations engaged 
in other kinds of business. 

“The practice of business to-day tends 
more and more to publicity for the bene- 
fit to stockholders and intending stock- 
holders. Investment trusts are subject 
to the same tendency. True, many an 
investor paid little attention to printed 
reports and balance sheets before Octo- 
ber of last year, but he is scrutinizing 
them more closely to-day. 

“Our conclusion is that nothing has 
appeared in the development of the so- 
called investment trusts which demands 
special legislation as a protection to the 
investing public.” 








Commonsense 


VSs~. 


Temperament 





The conservative investment world 
has no tolerance for temperament, 
for temperament tends toward haz-~ 
ardous hunches, disastrous decisions, 


and regretfal risks. 
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Commonsense in investment is merely 
the practice of normal investment in- 
telligence for increased income. 





+ + 
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Normal intelligence suggests time- 
tested securities, masterfully man- 
aged by a skilled staff of expert eco- 
nomists, versed in the whimsical ways 
of moving markets. 





+ + > 



















The United Investment Assurance 
System is a highly specialized invest- 
ment trust, geared to the task of put- 
ting your money to work in the 
world’s leading industries on a defi- 
nite, scientifically developed port- 
folio, balanced for safe, stable, con- 
sistent income, diversified to elimi- 
nate an erratic rise and fall, managed 
to create a definite income over a 
period of time. 





Founders Securities Trust 
Fiscal Agents 







209g Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 


37 Wall St. 
New York, N. Y. 





Every investor should read our new booklet—“Is it Impossible?” 
It will be mailed without obligation upon request. 
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Subsidiaries of the Midland United Company 
serve the rapidly growing industrial district of north- 
western Indiana which has come to be known as 


“The Workshop of America.” 


In this district is located the greatest oil refinery 
center in the middle west. Five refineries with a 
capacity of approximately 166,000 barrels of crude 
oil per day are located here. The Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company, one of the Midland sub- 
sidiaries, furnishes a large part of their electrical 
requirements, supplying four of these refineries ap- 
proximately 39,000,000 kilowatt hours annually. 


Subsidiaries in the Midland United group serve 
many other important industries, whose products 
are distributed around the globe. 


Common stock of the Midland United Company 
is listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
























































CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The coupon below is for the convenience 
of subscribers who wish to have their magazines sent to a 
new address. Request should be received at least three weeks 
before date of issue with which it is to take effect. Please 
write plainly, giving the old as well as the new address, and 
mail to our New York office, 120 Fifth Avenue. 
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FORBES for 


Books 
in R eview 


Conducted by 
JOHN CARTER 


America vs. England 


AMERICA CONQUERS Britain. By Ludwell 
Denny. (New York, Knopf. $4.15 post- 


paid.) 


Mr. Denny is chief editorial writer for 
the Scripps-Howard Newspaper A)- 
liance. He has fired off a salute to the 
London Naval Conference in the shape 
of a book dedicated to the principle that 
America and England are engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle for economic 
mastery. Some of his language is in- 
flammatory and his deductions are open 
to flat contradiction, but his book is a 
valuable compilation of the outstanding 
instances of economic friction between 


the two nations. 


If you believe that 


peace can be maintained on a basis of 
rough-and-tumble give-and-take in the 
economic sphere you will disagree with 
Mr. Denny’s conclusions. If on the other 


hand, you feel 


that the “hush-hush” 


policy is best, you are advised to ignore 


this contribution 


to politico-economic 


thought. Mr. Denny sees America buy- 
ing up the world, conquering Britain by 
dollars, dominating markets by better 


machinery and 


better goods, and he 


thinks that the only thing which keeps 
the British from fighting us is that they 
are already licked. Aside from _ its 
provocative thesis, the book is impartial 
and highly objective, the work of a 
trained observer on the world’s economic 


battle-front. 


A Merchant Prince 


THE BUSINESS 
WANAMAKER, 


BIoGRAPHY OF JOHN 
FOUNDER AND BUvILDER. 


By Joseph H. Appel. (New York, Mac- 
millan’s. $5.15 postpaid.) 


| Mr. Appel’s entire business career of 
‘thirty years has been spent with the 
Wanamaker organization and he is the 
greatest living authority on Wanamaker- 
iana. In this volume he tells the story 
of the merchant prince who founded a 
new science of retail merchandising and 
built up great retail establishments in 
Philadelphia and New York. With the 
death of Rodman Wanamaker, a busi- 


ness dynasty passed, and the time is ripe 


for Mr. Appel to tell of the continuous 
pioneering which made Wanamaker’s a 


synonym for service, value and reliabil- 
ity. Mr. Appel dwells with especial 
interest on John Wanamaker’s religious 
background as an integral part of his 
business career, quoting with apprecia- 
tion the theory of Sombart, that “Cal- 
vinism is most like Judaism—Calvinists 
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March 4, 1930 


$50,000,000 


American & Foreign Power Company Inc. 
Gold Debentures, 5% Series due 2030 


To be dated March 1, 1930 To mature March 1, 2030 


The following information has been summarized from the letter dated March 3, 1930, from Mr. Floyd B. Odlum, Vice-Chairman of American & Foreign 
Power Company Inc., copies of which may be oblained upon request, and is subject to the more complete information contained therein: 

BUSINESS 
American & Foreign Power Company Inc., incorporated in Maine in 1923, controls directly or inditectly a diversified group of companies supplying 
electric power and light and other public utility services in Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Panama, Guatemala, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Venezuela and Costa Rica and in the International Settlement of Shanghai, China. The company also has a one-half interest in the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Agencies Limited of Bombay, India (which company manages certain hydro-electric companies in the Bombay district) and owns min- 
ority interests in companies in five other countries. ' 
Operating subsidiaries served as at September 30, 1929 a total of 724 communities, including 699 supplied with electric power and light service, 
8 with manufactured gas, 11 with water, 41 with transportation service, 49 with telephone service and 39 with ice. Total population of the terri- 
tories served by such subsidiaries is estimated in excess of 11,000,000. 

EARNINGS. 
Consolidated earnings of the company and its subsidiaries for the twelve months ended December 31, 1928 and 1929 (earnings of subsidiaries 
acquired during such periods being included only from dates of acquisition) were as follows: 

Twelve months ended December 31 






































Sisheidi c ae 
SMR oie xs ck ounek rein ans Oaa sawed ean aw kee Saesiasimnee ke Sauwacaaaene $30,112,578 $63,709,207 
Net earnings (including other i ies cia a eae ed ibs SN RIN AA nie RTE $17,777,628 $36,028,272 
Interest and preferred dividends to public, minority interests and other deductions.:. 2,523,826 6,354,933 

RA ita Thai de tah tea cee AAO kb kdb ie enks: 265 tsed pen emneassshseebane $15,253,802 $29,673,339 
I and repl t (depreciation) appropriations. ............cccccesscescccecs 1,720,519 3,397,773 
DL (tics ceandneamhyaed canted dahan bhnetbneted kenceadeseheeneseinsenesnkbaaan $13,533,283 $26,275,566 
American & Foreign Power Company Inc.: : : 
Bala of subsidiary ies’ earnings applicable to American & Foreign Power p 
PP OM RE. $13,533,283 san.are es 
Other income see 392,811 1,558,834 
Sc no:) Kin ARNRAReeeed dbAbAMeVedsnedncekscnkaeeceeeedesasssbieusysasaesenen $13,926,094 -$27,834,400 
a Ma 6 B00 ois 5 5 ol inn ne a. 6inicid.cinin'g ainsi ease nin eee nese asesbaces 702,888 1,732,479 
a IID 55 a oon vcscnccvtccincdceusesecssecsesedascest cond $13,223,206 $26,101,921 
Annual i qui t on $50,000,000 Gold Debentures, 5% Series due 2030...... $2,500,000 


The above statement, which includes earnings applicable to American & Foreign Power Company Inc., shows consolidated net earnings of th 
company and subsidiaries, for the twelve months ended December 31, 1929, of $26,101,921 which, after deducting annual interest charges of the sub 
sidiary company obligations about to be sold as referred to below, is equal tomore than 10 times the annual interest requirement on these debentures- 
Actual net earnings, before deducting interest, of American & Foreign Power Company Inc. (not including undistributed earnings of subsidiaries 
applicable to it) for the twelve months ended December 31, 1929, were $19,177,829 which, after a corresponding deduction for interest on such 
subsidiary company obligations, is equal to more than 7 times such interest requirement. . 
Proceeds from the sale of this issue of $50,000,000 Gold Debentures, 5% Series due 2030, together with funds presently to be received from Electric 
Bond and Share Company of approximately $37,000,000 in payment in full of its subscription to Second Preferred Stock, Series A ($7) of the com- 
pany and in addition of $16,000,000 (plus accrued interest) in payment for the purchase fram the company of a like principal amount of subsidiary 
company obligations, will be used to retire all existing interest-bearing indebtedness of the company: (which does not include substantial contract 
obligations not now due incurred in connection with the acquisition of certain properties, the earnings of which have been included in the above 
statement of earnings). : : 

Of the total gross earnings of subsidiaries for the twelve months ended Cecember 31, 1929, approximately 75% was derived from electric power and 
light service, 18% from transportation service, 4% from manufactured gas service and 3% from other sources. ; 

EQUITY 

Based on current quotations on the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange, the indicated market value.of the company’ $ 
outstanding preferred and common stocks and option warrants (the quotation for the common stock being approximately $93 and for the 
option warrants being approximately $69) is more than $650,000,000, without including any value for 3,667,376 option warrants issuable upon full 
payment of subscripti ons for preferred stocks. 

SUPERVISION 

£lectric Bond and Share Company supervises (under the direction and control of the Boards of Directors of the respective companies) the opera- 

tions of the American & Foreign Power Company Inc. and its subsidiary companies. Electric Bond and Share Company also owns a substantial 

majority of the aggregate of the junior securities of American & Foreign Power Company Inc. 





Interest payable March 1 and September 1. Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin at the office or agency of the company, New York ‘City. The company 
expects to make arrangements with respect to coupon debentures, for collection of principal and interest thereon in London in pounds sterling; in Amster- 
dam in guilders; and in Basle and Zurich in Swiss francs; in each case at the buying rate for sight exchange on New York. Coupon debentures in denominations of $1,000 and $500, 

- registerable as to principal only, and interchangeable. Fully registered debentures of $1,000 and $5,000. Coupon debentures in the denomination of $1,000 and fully registered 
debentures interch ble. Red ble as a whole, or in part by lot, at any time on 30 days’ notice, at 107144 to and including the last day of February, 2010, with succes- 
sive reductions in the redemption price of 14 of 1 % during each twelve months’ period thereafter to and including the last day of February, 2024, and thereafter prior to 
rhaturity at 100%, plus accrued interest in each case. City Bank Farmers Trust Company, Trustee. : 








The company has agreed to make application in due course to list these debentures on the New York Stock Exchange. 








Aportion of this issue has been withdrawn for offering in Holland by Me delssohn & Co. Amsterd 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij and Pierson & Co. arid associates. 
We offer these debentures for delivery if, when and as issued and accepted by us, subject to 


approval of legal proceedings by counsel. It is expected that delivery will be made on or about 
larch 18, 1930, in the form of temporary debentures, or interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. 


Price 90 and interest. Yield over 5.55% 








Dillon, Read & Co. Bonbright & Company 
The National City Company = 


Guaranty Company of New York Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Harris, Forbes & Company Chase Securities Corporation 
Bankers Company of New York 


First National Old Colony Corp. White, Weld & Co. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. W. C. Langley & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
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BARNSDALL CORPORATION 


1929—Eleventh Annual Report—1929 


To the Stockholders: 


The Eleventh Annual Report of Barnsdall Corporation and its Subsidiary Companies 
covering the year ending December 31, 1929 is submitted herewith. 


There have been no mate- 
rial changes in the capital 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE: 7 


since the last annual report. AU of the bonds of Barnsdall Corporation 


have been retired. 
OPERATIONS: continued and stocks increased at a rapid 
rate throughout the year. Conservation efforts 
encountered serious resistance during the early part of the year. Toward 
the end of the year, however, production of crude petroleum was approxi- 
mately balanced with consumption. The Refining Division of the oil in- 
dustry is in an unsatisfactory condition, prices for refined products at the 
refineries being generzlly unfzvorable. Because of the conditions existing in 
the refined oil markets, the Corporation’s Refineries were operated during 
the past year at only about 50% of their capacity. 


As a result of unstable conditions, operations of the Corporation have 
been carried on in harmony with ‘‘proration’’ programs in effect in various 
fields. As an instance of the Corporation’s co-operation in this movement, 
the Barnsdall-Rio Grande properties at Elwood Terrace, Santa Barbara. 
California, have an actual flow of 48,000 barrels per day, but under the 
proration agreement only 20,667 barrels are being produced. Operations in 
other fields were also reduced to a great extent. 


Competent engineers report the proven oil reserves under the properties 
of the Corporation to be greatly in excess of any heretofore reported. 


Realizing the growing importance of retail and wholesale marketing out- 
lets for the refined products of the Corporation, the distributing division 
facilities have been increased through purchase of an 85% interest in The 
Brownell Corporation, with headquarters at Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
This unit operates twenty-nine bulk stations and thirty-six retail service 
stations in Iowa and South Dakota and is gradually extending its opera- 
tions in line with the general policy of the Corporation. The Corporation 
has alsc added six bulk stations and twenty-eight service stations to its 
distributing system in the States in which it has heretofore operated, the 
total facilities in this department being as follows: 


Bulk Service Stations Total 





Overproduction of petroleum in the industry 








State Stations Owned Leased Stations 
BED vtateacdscouninzees 22 12 3 57 
0 err ee ere 9 5 5 19 
ED anak: dei scceadicadie «ne 32 17 102 151 
CO rrr 40 11 120 171 
SN op:tnde Sade welnineeae 50 49 31 130 
Total (Barnsdall) Stations... 153 94 281 528 
Brownell Corporation........ 29 28 8 65 
ke 182 122 289 593 


The Land and Geological Department has been active in protecting future 
operations of the Company. Due to expiration of leases, or as a result of 
drilling having indicated that the area would be unproductive, a total of 
56,000 acres was sutrendered. Carefully selected leases were purchased 
through the various prospective fields, aggregating 140,000 acres, with a 
net increase in unoperated acreage of over 80,000 acres as compared with 
that at the crd of 1928. 


During the year, subsidiary companies completed 111 wells, of which 70 
were oil wells, 3 were gas wells and 38, unproductive. The daily average 
net production during the year 1929 was 27,581 barrels, compared with 
25,919 barrels in 1928. Of the 1929 production, less than 1% was in the 
heavy oil class, 


A summary of acreage and wells ir which the Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries owned interests on December 31, 1929, follows: 








Oil & ACREAGE———, 
Gas Wells Operated Unoperated 
Arkansas ...... ih’ “shes § ( *saxenacan ee 
CaMPOrnian....22 cecccces 124 ev 301.26 4,330.49 
eee poedse 13 172.00 ‘ 
Sas 22 120.00 0.00 
er re 126 2,692.00 150, 306. 37 
Louisiana ........ eae tesedcaes 215.00 
New Mexico Ceecere a enas aie 29,775.00 
ees 1,790 36,880.10 50,848.22 
Aen ier ccenekme 84 3,301.04 826.00 
Le ee 291 4,355.50 139.25 
ose eenese mesma’ 177 4,519.08 91,583.84 
West Virginia .......0. 316 22,527.93 4,030.24 
75,868.91 333,174.41 





The several subsidiary companies produced the following products during 


the year: 

: Natural Gas (M Cu. Ft.) ..cccccccccccccccccces 8,831,810 
Crude Oll—Net Bartels ...cccccccscccccscccesccs 10,067,105 
Casinghead Gasoline—Gallons .........+-+++-e0+5 22,736,652 
Refined Petroleum Products—Gallons ........... 122,324,704 
Refined Petroleum Products (Coke—Tons) ....... 7,726 
Tripoli Sales (Tons) ........cecccccceccscecees 


Gross sales of all products for the year amounted to $31,285, 004. 14, an 
increase of $2,200,172.95. Net Income for the year after all expenses, 
including interest and taxes, amounted to $14,327,501.91, as compared 
with $10,717,092.47 in the preceding year. After deducting depreciation, 
depletion and development charges of $7,123,177.73 and adjusting losses 
applicable to minority interests, the balance applicable to the outstanding 
stock of the Corporation was $7,205,161.56, as compared with $4,039,861.00 
for the preceding year. The net earnings for 1929 were equivalent to $3.20 
per share on 2,247,602 shares (including 31,100 shares purchased by the 
Corporation during the latter part of the year), as compared with $3.13 
per share on an average number of shares outstanding during the pre- 
ceding year of 1,288,592 shares, All drilling and intangible development 
costs incurred during the year, amounting to $2,€86,704.50, were charged 
against earnings. 


Attention is called to the fact that reserves set aside out of earnings 
for the vear for depletion and depreciation have been more than suffi- 
cient to cover all additions to property account during the year. The 
ratio of net current assets to net current liabilities on December 31, 
1929, was 4.36 to 1. 

The average price received by the Corporation for its crude production 
in 1929 was $1.42 per barrel, compared to $1.38 in 1928 and 1927. 


Other statistical data on the operation of Barnsdall which may be of 
interest follow: 


DUUGIEE OF TUPIFOCS .occicicsccssccsccccecccsiecee 2,421 
Number of Tank Cars Owned or on Purchase Contract 1,081 
Autos, Trucks and Tractors Owned..............+.- 438 
PE Ge BD so n15 0 6:0:016 60:6 n01s die iernins.ouaeseeeses 468 
Number of Pump Stations ......ccccccccccccsccces 19 
Crude Storage Capacity (Barrels) ..........-+.+++. 2,352,000 
Refined Oil Storage Capacity (Barrels) ........... 1,039,755 


Stockholders of the Corporation increased during the last quarter of 1929 
from 8,433 to 11,618—a gain of 38%. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet and Statement of Income of Barnsdall Cor- 
poration, including all of its subsidiary companies fully owred or con- 
trolled, are appended. 
E. B. REESER, President. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
M. C. BRUSH, Chairman. 





Consolidated Statement of Income 
For the Year ending December 31. 1929 
Barnsdall Corporation and Subsidiary Companies 

















Gross Operatir.g Income ............eeee00. $31,285,004.14 
“Operating Charges: 

Costs, Operating and General Expenses... $16,049,408.27 

MEE eee taacticcansdesccaaredivsetsesnss 1,028,805.28  17,078,213.55 
Net Operating Income ............0.-+02+. $14,206, oo i 
Non-Operating Income ........-.eseeeeeee- 32 4,678 
Income before OMNES. oisi.c's, Rhea oee aes $11,531,469.35 
Deduction 

reoawny on Funded Debt.............. $ 171,117.28 

SN NNIED As kms aciacasiaaisnmeanescess 32,850.16 203,967.44 
Profit before Other Deductions............ $14,327,501.91 
Other Deductions: 

MND 5 6.50;5:5)0:4:05,05060.6450:0.06 50000 $ 2,721,287.42 

Depletion and Lease Abandonments....... 1,715,185.81 

Intangible Development Costs ...... .... 2,686,704.50 7,123,177.73 
I aia re ie chalice tabla tii? ans nein. $ 7,204,324.18 
Loss Applicable to Minority Interests....... 837.38 
Net Profit Accrued to Corporation.......... _$ 7,205,161.56 





Consolidated Balance 
Barnsdall Corporation 


ASSETS 
Properties: 


Oil, Gas, Mining and Miscellaneous 
EER EI a Tal $81,292,833.15 
Less: Reserves for es and 
SNE nnn. 00-5:06.00060002060060460008 28 552,960.43 52,739,872.72 
Investments in and Advances to Other 
Cempanies not Consolidated: 
Investments in Shares and Bonds......... $ 575,788.31 
Advances to Other Cormpanies.. ......... 385, 000. ‘00 


Sinking Funds: 
Sinking Fund for Redemption of Barnsdall 
pond eee of California First Mort- 


960,788.31 


42,500.00 


1,045,625.00 
171,876.16 


Current Assets: 

MERE iiaih«i.ois oda sewed venvieetces tice $ 2,832,886.34 
NT EE ee 146,648.71 
Accounts Receivabla ...........eeeeeeeee 2,261,085.83 
Current Inventories of Crude and Refined 

il, at Market or under........... ners 1,535,859.32 
Inventories of Crude Oil in Storage, at 

_ __ OP SERS eee RGR Sapper 3,045,881.87 
Inventories of Minerals, at Cost.. ..... 7,961.37 
Inventories of Supplies. at Cost.......... 779. 375.24 


MONEE Gancaseauscecctavensans 


10,649,698.68 








Sheet, December 31, 1929 


and Subsidiary Companies 


$65,610,360.87 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock of Barnsdall Corporation: 
(Par Value, $25.00 per Share) 





Class A Class B 
nk Oe $71,250,000.00 $28,750,006.00 
rae 14,825,200.00  28,716,625.00 
Outstanding ....... eoeee $56,424,800.00 $ 33,375.00 $56,458,175.00 
Dividend Scrip Outstanding............... 


5,229.37 
Capital Stock and Surplus of Subsidiary : 
Companies not Owned by  Barnsdall 
Corporation ....... eseseedeheronee Saae 750,044.95 
Funded Debt of Subsidiary Companies: 
Barnsdall Oil Company of California, 
First Mortgage Serial 7% Gold pees 








We AE aces vceees ceataamarineeersiod $ 42,500.00 
Miscellaneous Purchase Mcney Obligations 
and Equipment Trust Notes........... 76,402.55 118,902.55 
Current Liabilities: 
DE I in 600.0000.45660600000 ee $ 1,512,501. - 
AOTUOG SPONSES 2..0ccccccecee coc wane 116,326.77 
Accrued Taxes ...... i aia jews 806,607.72 2,435,435.49 
SED .o0.b0ine ces esesiecenecseens es 5,842,573.51 
Total Liabilities ..... neebe sees whew $65,610,360.87 








120 Broadway 


February 25. 1930 
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MARCH 15, 


and Jews have the religious fervor nec- 
essary for capitalistic enterprise. John 
Wanamaker himself wrote that “religion 
is ‘the only investment that pays the 
largest dividends possible to receive, 
both in this life and in that to come. 
This biography can be read with interest 
by every retail merchant. Stripped of 
Mr. Appel’s enthusiasm for his subject, 
it expounds the basic principles on which 
a successful business can be built in the 
United States. 


Books of Special Interest 


Asta. AN EcONOMIC AND REGIONAL GEOG- 
rapHy. By L. Dudley Stamp. (New 
York, Duiton’s. $8.15 postpaid.) 

This book should prove useful as an 
introduction to the economic problems 
of the world’s greatest potential market. 
Its greatest value, however, is in its long, 
expert account of India, with which the 
author is especially familiar. His treat- 
ment of other Asian countries, even of 
the Philippines concerning which ample 
data is available, is perfunctory. 


PsycHOLocy IN Business ReELations. By 
A. J. Snow. (New York, McGrau- 
Hill. $5.15 postpaid.) 

The author lectures on business psy- 
chology at Northwestern University, and 
has had _ professional relations with 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and with out- 
standing automotive companies. This is 
a second edition of his exhaustive analy- 
sis of the psychological problems in- 
volved in the Consumer, in Marketing, 
in Advertising, Salesmanship and Em- 
ployment. 


How To MANAGE PERSONAL FINANCES. 
By Frances Seaver. (New York, Har- 
per’s. $3.15 postpaid.) 

Miss Seaver was for four years direc- 
tor of Wanamaker’s Home Budget 
Service. She here presents a simplified 
plan for personal budgets with appro- 
priate record forms. Bar a little propa- 
ganda in favor of running charge ac- 
counts at department stores, her book is 
useful, practical and easv to understand. 


Investment Booklets 


Odd Lot Trading—Sets forth the ad- 
vantage of diversification of stock hold- 
ings for greater safety. Available from 
John Muir & Company, 59 Broadway, 
New York City, on request for F.421. 


The Bache Review—J. S. Bache & 
Company, New York City, will send its 


Review for three months without 
charge. 
Bigger Investment Returns—This 


booklet can be obtained free from The 
Babson Statistical Organization, Div. 
99-1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Corporation Earnings—Hundreds of 
earnings reports digested and summar- 
ized each month in “Corporation Earn- 
ings.” The Wall Street News, 32 
Broadway, New York City, offers 


sample earnings bulletin free on re- 
quest. 
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Complete Banking 


nd 


Trust Facilities 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 

















Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, ° 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 

Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















Canadian 


~ Marconi Co. 
Traded on the 
New York Curb Exchange 


Information on Request 


BAMBERGER, LOEB & CO. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 





























Executives: 
Study Forbes for Executive Employ- 


ment Opportunities 




















Dividends 


Dividends 








The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
50 Church St., New York City 


February 20, 1930 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 134% on the Preferred 
Stock of the Corporation payable April 1, 1930, 
to stockholders of record March 15, 1930. | 

Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of First Preferred Stock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation 
issued for fractional shares of Preferred Stock 
after the close of business on March 15, 1930, 
there shall be paid said quarterly dividend to 
the holders of such shares of First Preferred 
Stock and said scrip certificates, upon the full 
shares of Preferred Stock issuable to them on 
such surrender and exchange together with 
dividends thereon at the rate of 5% per annum 
for the period from July 20, 1923, to July 1, 
1925, at the rate of 6% per annum from July 
1, 1925, to july 1, 1927, and at the rate of 7% 
per annum from July 1, 1927, to January 1, 1930. 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
‘THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 


February 21,1930 
HE Board of Directors of Loew's Incor- 
porated hasdeclaredaquarterly dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock of 
this Company, payable on the 31st of March 
1930 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on the 14th of March 1930 
Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice President & Treasurer 


Q.C.£- 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 124 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 110 
There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters percent (134%) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of 
One and One-Half Dollars ($1.50) per share 
on the Common Stock without par value, of 
this Company, payable Tuesday, April 1, 
1930, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Monday, March 17, 1930. 
Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President 
H. C. WICK, Secretary 
New York, March 5, 1930. 














Swift & Company 
Dividend No. 177 


Dividend of two per cent (2%) upon the out- 
standing shares of Swift & Company capital 
stock will be paid on April 1, 1930, to stock- 
holders of record March 10, 1930, as shown 
on the books of the company, as follows: 

50c per share to holders of new 
certificates of $25. par stock. 
$2.00 per share to holders of old 
certificates of $100. par stock. 

U S Yards, Chicago. C. A. PEACOCK, Sec’y 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, Feb. 27, 1930 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have declared a dividend 
of Ninety Cents per share, payable March 31, 
1930, to those stockholders of the company who 
are holders of full-share certificates of stock, 
registered on the company’s books at the close 
of business, March 13, 1930. Transfer books 
will be closed from March 13 to March 31, 
inclusive. 
W. J. BURTON, Secretary & Treasurer. 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL CORPORATION 
New York, Feb. 27, 1930 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Corporation have declared a dividend of 
Seventy-Five Cents per share, payable Apr. 1, 
1930, to those stockholders of the Company who 
are holders of full-share certificates of pre- 
ferred stock, registered on the Company’s books 
at the close of business, Mch. 13, 1930. 
W. J. BURTON, Secretary & Treasurer. 





Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 20 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the Preferred Stock of the Electric 
Power & Light Corporation has been declared 
for payment on April 1, 1930, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 8, 1930. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





American Cyanamid Company 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 28 

The dividend of 40c per share upon the 
outstanding shares of Class “A” and Class “B”’ 
Common Stocks of this Company, for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1930, will be paid April 1, 1930, 
to holders of such stock of record at the close 
of business on March 15, 1930. 

This dividend will be disbursed by our Transfer 
Agent, The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, 11 Broad St., New York City, to which 
Company communications concerning the divi- 
dends should be addressed. 

R. C. GAUGLER, Treasurer. 





The Seventh Fores Public Service 
Cup Awaits its Winner... 


oA silver cup and a certificate of 
award awaits that light and power company which has 
carried on the most constructive public relations campaign 
in a local territory during the past year. . . . Members of 
the N.E.L.A. are qualified to compete for the award to be 
made at the N.E.L.A. Convention in San Francisco in June. 


... Write for details to 


Contest Manager, FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
The contest closes on the tenth of May! 





FORBES for 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Keeping It Dark 

A Georgia lawyer tells of a darkey 
charged with theft. His lawyer decided 
to put him in the box in his own be- 
half. The magistrate being doubtful if 
the darkey understood the nature of an 
oath, undertook to examine him on the 
point. 

Henry, he said, “You know what will 
happen to you if you tell a lie?” 

“Yes sah,” said Henry, “I'll go to hell 
and burn a long time.” 

“Quite right,” replied the judge. “And 
now, what will happpen if you tell the 
truth ?” 

“Yes sah,” said Henry, “we lose the 
case.”"—$5 prize to E. Moser, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


On the Other Hand 


There had been a minor collision be- 
tween a small car and a truck, clearly 
the former’s fault. 

“Well,” said the owner of the automo- 
bile, surveying the damage, “all that | 
can say is I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, is that all you can say?” politely 
inquired the truck driver. 

“Why, yes.” 

“Well, then listen to me.”—Prize of 
Forses book to Alfred D. Foster, Joliet 
Ill. 


M odern Youth 


“How old are you?” inquired the visitor 
of his host’s little son. 

“That is a difficult question,” answered 
the young man, removing his spectacles 
and wiping them reflectively. “The lat- 
est personal survey available shows my 
psychological age to be 12, my moral age 
4, my anatomical age 7, and my physio- 
logical age 6. I suppose, however, that 
you refer to my chronological age, which 
is 8. That is so old-fashioned that I sel- 
dom think of it any more.”—Exchange. 


Reason ‘Enough 


An insurance company wrote out a 
$1,000 life policy in the name of one Sam- 
uel Johnson. Premiums were paid prompt- 
ly for a few years but suddenly stopped. 
After sending a few delinquent notices, 
the company received this reply. 

“Deer sirs: Please excuse us as we cant 
pay no more premiums on Sam.. He died 
last May.—Yurs truly, Mrs. S. Johnson.” 
—Clipped. 

A Surprise 

“So you are having a new washing 
machine sent out—I’ll bet your wife will 
be surprised.” 

“T’ll say she will—she’s expecting a new 
car.” —Exchange. 





Forbes pavs $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 





